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WINTER NIGHTS AND WINTER DAYS. 





HAT was a nice party,” said Miss Pennington, 
walking home with Leslie and Doctor John 
Hautayne, behind the Inglesides. “What 
made it so nice?” 

“You, very. much,” said Leslie, straightfor- 

‘| wardly. 

“1+ didn’t begin it,” said Miss Elizabeth. 
“No; >that wasn’t it. It was a step. out, 
somehow. Out of the treadmill. IL got tired 
of parties: long ago, before I was old. They 
were all alike. The only difference was. that 

in one house the staircase went up on the 

\} right side of the hall, and: in another on the 

IY. left, —now and. then, perhaps, at the back; 

and when you came down again, the lady near 
the drawing-room door might be Mrs. Hendee. 
one night and Mrs. Marchbanks another ; but 
after that it was all the same. And.O, how b 
did get to hate ice-cream!” 

“ This was a party of ‘ nexts,’” said Leslie, 
“ instead of a selfsame.” 

- “ What a good time. Miss, Waters. had'— 
quietly! You err see it in her face. A pretty face!” Miss, Elizabeth spoke 
in a lower tone, for Lucilla was just before the Inglesides, with Helen and 
Pen Pennington. “ She works too hard, though. I wish she.came out more.” 
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“The ‘nexts’ have to get tired of books and mending-baskets, while the 
firsts are getting tired of ice-creams,” replied Leslie. “ Dear Miss Pen- 
nington, there are ever so many nexts, and people don’t think anything 
about it!” 

“So there are,” said Miss Elizabeth, quietly. “ People are very stupid. 
They don’t know what will freshen themselves up. They think the trouble 
is with the confectionery, and so they try macaroon and pistachio instead of 
lemon and vanilla. Fresh people are better than fresh flavors. But I think 
we had everything fresh to-night. What a beautiful old home-y house it is! ” 

“ And what a home-y family!” said Doctor John Hautayne. 

“We have an old home-y house,” said Miss Pennington, suddenly, 
“with landscape-papered walls and cosey, deep windows and big chim- 
neys. And we don’t half use it. Doctor Hautayne, I mean to have a party ! 
Will you stay and come to it?” 

“ Any time within my two months’ leave,” replied Doctor Hautayne, “and 
with very great pleasure.” 

“So she will have it before very long,” said Leslie, telling us about the 
talk the next day. 

It! Well, when Miss Pennington took up a thing she did take it up! 
That does not come in here, though, — any more of it. 

The Penningtons are very proud people. They have not a very great 
deal of money, like the Haddens, and they are not foremost in everything 
like the Marchbankses ; somehow they do not seem to care to take the trouble 
for that; but they are so established, it is a family like an old tree, that 
is past its green branching time, and makes little spread or summer show, 
but whose roots reach out away underneath, and grasp more ground than 
all the rest put together. 

They live in an old house that is just like them. It has not a new-fash- 
ioned thing about it. The walls are square, plain brick painted gray ; and 
there is a low, broad porch in front, and then terraces, flagged with gray 
stone and bordered with flower-beds at each side and below. They have 
peacocks and guinea-hens, and more roses and lilies and larkspurs and 
foxgloves and narcissus than flowers of any newer sort; and there are great 
bushes of box and southernwood, that smell sweet as you go by. 

Old General Pennington had been in the army all his life. He was a 
captain at Lundy’s Lane, and got a wound there which gave him a stiff 
elbow ever after; and his oldest son was killed in Mexico, just after he 
had been brevetted Major. There is a Major Pennington now, — the 
younger brother, — out at Fort Vancouver ; and he is Pen’s father. When 
her mother died, away out there, he had to send her home. The Penning- 
tons are just as proud as the stars and stripes themselves ; and their glory 
is off the selfsame piece. 

They made very much of Dakie Thayne when he was here, in their quiet, 
retired way ; and they had always been polite and cordial to the Inglesides. 

One morning, a little while after our party, mother was’ making an apple- 
pudding for dinner, when Madam Pennington and Miss Elizabeth drove 
round to the door. 
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Ruth was out at her lessons; Barbara was busy helping Mrs. Holabird. 
Rosamond went to the door, and let them into the brown room. 

“ Mother will be sorry to keep you waiting, but she will come directly. 
She is just in the middle of an apple-pudding.” 

Rosamond said it with as much simple grace of pride as if she had had 
to say, “ Mother is busy at her modelling, and cannot leave her clay till 
she has damped and covered it.” Her nice perception went to the very 
farthermost ; it discerned the real best to be made of things, the best that 
was ready made, and put that forth. 

“ And I know,” said Madam Pennington, “that an apple-pudding must 
not be left in the middle. I wonder if she would let an old woman who 
has lived in barracks come to her where she is ?” 

Rosamond’s tact was superlative. She did not say, “I will go and see” ; 
she got right up and said, “I am sure she will; please come this way,” 
and opened the door, with a sublime confidence, full and without warning, 
upon the scene of operations. 

“O, how nice!” said Miss Elizabeth ; and Madam Pennington walked 
forward into the sunshine, holding her hand out to Mrs. Holabird, and 
smiling all the way from her smooth old forehead down to the “seventh 
beauty” of her dimple-cleft and placid chin. 

“Why, this is really coming to see people!” she said. 

Mrs. Holabird’s white hand did not even want dusting; she just laid 
down the bright little chopper with which she was reducing her flour and 
butter to a golden powder, and took Madam Pennington’s nicely gloved 
fingers into her own, without a breath of apology. Apology! It was very 
meek of her not to look at all set up. 

Barbara rose from her chair with a red ringlet of apple-paring hanging 
down against her white apron, and seated herself again at her work when 
the visitors had taken the two opposite corners of the deep, cushioned sofa. 

The red cloth was folded back across the end of the dining-table, and 
at the other end were mother’s white board and rolling-pin, the pudding- 
cloth wrung into a twist out of the scald, and waiting upon a plate, anda 
pitcher of cold water with ice tinkling against its sides. Mother sat with 
the deal bowl in her lap, turning and mincing with the few last strokes the 
light, delicate dust of the pastry. The sunshine — work and sunshine 
always go so blessedly together — poured in, and filled the room up with 
life and glory. 

“ Why, this is the pleasantest room in all your house!” said Miss Eliza- 
beth. 

“That is just what Ruth said it would be when we turned it into a 
kitchen,” said Barbara. 

“ You don’t mean that this is really your kitchen ! ” 

“T don’t think we are quite sure what it is,” replied Barbara, laughing. 
“We either dine in our kitchen or kitch in our dining-room ; and I don’t 
believe we have found out yet which it is!” 

“ You are wonderful people ! ” 
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“You ought to have belonged to the army, and lived in quarters,” said 
Mrs. Pennington. “Only you would have made your rooms so bewitching 
you would have been always getting turned out.” 

“ Turned out?” 

“Yes; by the ranking family. That is the way they do. The major turns 
out the captain, and the colonel the major. There’s no rest for the sole 
of your foot till you ’re a general.” 

Mrs. Holabird set her bowl on the table, and poured in the ice-water. 
Then the golden dust, turned and cut lightly by the chopper, gathered into 
a tender, mellow mass, and she lifted it out upon the board. She shook out 
the scalded cloth, spread it upon the emptied bowl, sprinkled it snowy-thick 
with flour, rolled out the crust with a free, quick movement, and laid it on, 
into the curve of the basin. Barbara brought the apples, cut up in white 
fresh slices, and slid them into the round, Mrs. Holabird folded over the 
edges, gathered up the linen cloth in her hands, tied it tightly with a string, 
and Barbara disappeared with it behind the damask screen, where a puff of 
steam went up in a minute that told the pudding was in. Then Mrs. Hola- 
bird went into the pantry-closet and washed her hands, that never really 
came to need more than a finger-bowl could do for them, and Barbara car- 
ried after her the board and its etceteras, and the red cloth was drawn on 
again, and there was nothing but a low, comfortable bubble in the chimney- 
corner to tell of housewifery or dinner. 

“ I wish it had lasted longer,” said Miss E.-abeth. “1 am afraid I shall 
feel like company again now.” 

“I am ashamed to tell you what I came for,” said Madam Pennington. 
“ It was to ask about a girl. Can I do anything with Winny Lafferty?” 

“ I wish you could,” said Mrs. Holabird, benevolently. 

“ She needs doing with,” said Barbara. 

“ Your having her would be different from our doing so,” said Mrs, Hola- 
bird. “I often think that one of the tangles in the girl-question is the 
mistake of taking the rawest specimens into families that keep but one. 
With your Lucy, it might be the very making of Winny to go to you.” 

“ The ‘next’ for her, as Ruth would say,” said Barbara. 

“Yes. The least little thing that comes next is better than a world full 
of wisdom away off beyond. There is too much in ‘general housework’ 
for one ignorant, inexperienced brain to take in. What should we think 
of a government that gave out its ‘general field-work’ so ?” 

“ There won’t be any Lucys long,” said Madam Pennington, with a sigh. 
“ What are homes coming to?” 

“ Back to homes, 1 hope, from houses divided against themselves into 
parlors and kitchens,” said mother, earnestly. “If I should tell you all I 
think about it, you would say it was visionary, I am afraid. But I believe we 
have got to go back to first principles ; and then the Lucys will grow again.” 

“ Modern establishments are not homes truly,” said Madam Pennington. 

“We shall call them by their names, as the French do if we go on,” said 
mother, —“ hotels.” ; 
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« And how are we to stop, or help it? The enemy has got possession. 
Irishocracy is a despotism in the land.” 

“Only,” said mother, in her sweetest, most heartfelt way, “ by learning 
how true it is that one must be chief to really serve ; that it takes the 
highest to do perfect ministering; that the brightest grace and the most 
beautiful culture must come to bear upon this little, every-day living, which 
is all that the world works for after all. The whole heaven is made that 
just the daily bread for human souls may come down out of it. Only the 
Lord God can pour this room full of little waves of sunshine, and make a 
still, sweet morning in the earth.” 

Mother and Madam Pennington looked at each other with soulful eyes. 

“We girls,’” began mother again, smiling, — “for that is the way the 
children count me in, — said to each other, when we first tried this new plan, 
that we would make an art-kitchen. We meant we would have things nice 
and pretty for our common work; but there is something behind that, — 
the something that ‘makes the meanest task divine,’ — the spiritual corre- 
spondence of it. When we are educated up to that I think life and society 
will be somewhat different. I think we shall not always stop short at the 
drawing-room, and pretend at each other on the surface of things. I think 
the time may come when young girls and single women will be as willing, 
and think it as honorable, to go into homes which they need, and which 
need them, and give the best that they have grown to into the common- 
wealth of them, as they are willing now to educate and try for public places. 
And it will seem to them as great and beautiful a thing to do. They won’t 
be buried, either. When they take the work up, and glorify it, it will glorify 
them. We don’t know yet what households might be, if now we have got 
the wheels so perfected, we would put the living spirit into the wheels. 
They are the motive power ; homes are the primary meetings. They would 
be little kingdoms, of great might! I wisk women would be content with 
their mainspring work, and not want to go out and point the time upon the 
dial!” 

Mother never would have made so long a speech, but that beautiful old 
Mrs. Pennington was answering her back all the time out of her eyes. 
There was such a magnetism between them for the moment, that she 
scarcely knew she was saying it all. The color came up in their cheeks, 
and they were young and splendid, both of them. We thought it was as 
good a Woman’s Convention as if there had been two thousand of them 
instead of two. And when some of the things out of the closets get up on 
the house-tops, maybe it will prove so. 

Madam Pennington leaned over and kissed mother when she took het 
hand at going away. And then Miss Elizabeth spoke out suddenly, — 

“T have not done my errand yet, Mrs. Holabird. Mother has taken up 
all the time. I want to have some nexts. Your girls know what I mean ; 
and I want them to take hold and help. They are going to be ‘next Thurs- 
days,’ and to begin this very coming Thursday of all. I shall give primary 
invitations only,— and my primaries are to find secondaries. No house- 
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hold is to represent merely itself ; one or two, or more, from one family are 
to bring always one or two, or more, from somewhere else. I am going 
to try if one little bit of social life cannot be exogenous ; and if it can, what 
the branching-out will come to. I think we want sapwood as well as heart- 
wood to keep us green. If anybody doesn’t quite understand, refer to 
‘ How Plants Grow — Gray.’ ” 

She went off, leaving us that to think of. 

Two days after she looked in again, and said more. 

- “Besides that, every primary or season invitation imposes a condition, 
Each member is to provide one practical answer to ‘What next?’ ‘Next 
Thursday ’ is always to be in charge of somebody. You may do what you 
like, or can, with it. Ill manage the first myself. After that I wash my 
hands.” 

Out of it grew fourteen incomparable Thursday evenings. Pretty much 
all we can do about them is to tell that they were ; we should want fourteen 
new numbers to write their full history. It was like Mr. Hale’s lovely 
“Ten Times One is Ten.” They all came from that one blessed little Hal- 
loween party of ours. It means something that there zs such a thing as 
the multiplication-table ; doesn’t it? You can’t help yourself if you start 
a unit, good or bad. The Garden of Eden, and the Ark, and the Loaves 
and Fishes, and the Hundred and Forty-four Thousand sealed in their fore- 
heads, tell of it, all through the Bible, from first to last. ‘“ Multiply!” was 
the very next, inevitable commandment, after the “ Let there be!” 

It was such a thing as had never rolled up, or branched out, though, in 
Westover before. The Marchbankses did not know what to make of it. 
People got in who had never belonged. There they were, though, in the 
stately old Pennington house, that was never thrown open for nothing ; 
and when they were once there you really could not tell the difference ; 
unless, indeed, it were that the old, middle wood was the deadest, just as 
it is in the trees ; and that the life was in the new sap and the green rind. 

Lucilla Waters invented charades ; and Helen Josselyn acted them, as 
charades had never been acted on West Hill until now. When it came 
to the Hobarts’ “ Next Thursday” they gave us “ Dissolving Views,” — 
every successive queer fashion that had come up resplendent and gone 
down grotesque in these last thirty years. Mrs. Hobart had no end of old 
relics, — bandbaskets packed full of venerable bonnets, that in their close 
gradation of change seemed like one individual Indur passing through a 
metempsychosis of millinery ; nests of old hats that were odder than the 
bonnets ; swallow-tailed coats ; broad-skirted blue ones with brass buttons ; 
baby waists and basquines ; leg-of-mutton sleeves, balloons, and military ; 
collars inch-wide and collars ell-wide with ruffles rayonnantes ; gathers and 
gores, tunnel-skirts and barrel-skirts and paniers. She made monstrous 
paper dickeys, and high black stocks, and great bundling neckcloths ; the 
very pocket-handkerchiefs were as ridiculous as anything, from the waiter- 
napkin size of good stout cambric to a quarter-dollar bit of a middle with 
a cataract of “chandelier” lace about it. She could tell everybody how to 
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do their hair, from “flat curls ” and “scallops” down or up to frizzes and 
chignons ; and after we had all filed in slowly, one by one, and filled up 
the room, I don’t think there ever could have been a funnier evening! 





We had musical nights, and readings. We had a “ Mutual Friend” 
Thursday ; that was Mrs. Ingleside’s. Rosamond was the Boofer Lady; 
Barbara was Lavvy the Irrepressible ; and Miss Pennington herself was 
Mrs. Wilfer ; Mr. and Mrs. Hobart were the Boffins ; and Doctor Ingleside, 
with a wooden leg strapped on, dropped into poetry in the light of a friend ; 
Maria Hendee came in twisting up her back hair, as Pleasant Riderhood, — 
Maria Hendee’s back hair was splendid; Leslie looked very sweet and 
quiet as Lizzie Hexam, and she brought with her for her secondary that 
night the very, real little doll’s dressmaker herself, — Maddy Freeman, 
who has carved brackets, and painted lovely book-racks and easels and 
vases and portfolios for almost everybody’s parlors, and yet never gets into 
them herself. 

Leslie would not have asked her to be Jenny Wren, because she really 
has a lame foot; but when they told her about it, she said right off, “O, 
how I wish I could be that!” She has not only the lame foot, but the 
wonderful “golden bower” of sunshiny hair too; and she knows the doll’s 
dressmaker by heart ; she says ‘she expects to find her some time, if ever 
she goes to England —or to heaven. Truly she was up to the “ tricks and 
the manners” of the occasion ; nobody entered into it with more self-aban- 
donment than she ; she was so completely Jenny Wren that no one —at 
the moment — thought of her in any other character, or remembered their 
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rules of behaving according to the square of the distance. She “ took pat- 
terns” of Mrs. Lewis Marchbanks’s trimmings to her very face; she 
reached up behind Mrs. Linceford, and measured the festoon of her panier. 
There was no reason why she should be afraid or abashed ; Maddy Free- 
man is a little lady, only she is poor, and a genius. She stepped right ou 
of Dickens’s story, not zo it, as the rest of us did; neither did she even 
seem to step consciously into the grand Pennington house ; all she did as 
to that was to go “up here,” ‘or “ over there,” and “ be dead,” as fresh, new- 
world delights attracted her. Lizzie Hexam went too; they belonged to- 
gether ; and T’other Governor would insist on following after them, and 
being comfortably dead also, though Society was behind him, and the 
Veneerings and the Podsmaps looking on. Mrs. Ingleside did not provide 
any Podsnaps or Veneerings ; she said they would be there. 

Now Eugene Wrayburn was Doctor John Hautayne ; for this was only 
our fourth evening. Nobody had anything to say about parts, except the 
person whose “next” it was; people had simply to take what they were 
helped to. 

We began to be a little suspicious of Doctor Hautayne ; to wonder about 
his “ what next.” Leslie behaved as if she had always known him; I believe 
it seemed to her as if she always had ; some lives meet in a way like that. 

It did not end with parties, Miss Pennington’s exogenous experiment. 
She did not mean it should. A great deal that was glad and comfortable 
came of it to many persons. Miss Elizabeth asked Maddy Freeman to 
“come up and be dead” whenever she felt like it; she goes there every 
week now, to copy pictures, and get rare little bits for her designs out of 
the Penningtons’ great portfolios of engravings and drawings of ancient 
ornamentations ; and half the time they keep her to luncheon or to tea. 
Lucilla Waters knows them now as well as we do; and she is taking Ger- 
man lessons with Pen Pennington. 

It really seems as if the “ nexts” would grow on so that at last it would 
only be our old “set” that would be in any danger of getting left out. 
“ Society is like a coral island after all,” says Leslie Goldthwaite. “It is n’t 
a rock of the Old Silurian.” 

It was a memorable winter to us in many ways, -— that last winter of the 
nineteenth century’s seventh decade. 

One day — everything has to be one day, and all in a minute, when it 
does come, however many days lead up to it— Doctor Ingleside came in 
and told us the news. He had been up to see Grandfather Holabird ; 
grandfather was not quite well. 

They told him at home, the doctor said, not to stop anywhere ; he knew 
what they meant by that, but he did n’t care; it was as much his news as 
anybody’s, and why should he be kept down to pills and plasters ? 

Leslie was going to marry Doctor John Hautayne. 

Well! It was splendid news, and we had somehow expected it. And 
yet — “only think !” That was all we could say; that is a true thing people 
do say to each other, in the face of a great, beautiful fact. Take it in; shut 
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your door upon it; and—think! It is something that belongs to heart and 
soul. 

We counted up ; it was only seven weeks. 

“ As if that were the whole of it!” said Doctor Ingleside. “ As if the Lord 
did n’t know! As if they hadn’t been living on, to just this meeting-place ! 
She knows his life, and the sort of it, though she has never been in it with 
him before ; that is, we ’ll concede that, for the sake of argument, though 
I’m not so sure about it; and he has come right here into hers. They are 
fair, open, pleasant ways, both of them; and here, from the joining, they 
can both look back and take in, each the other’s ; and beyond they just 
run into one, you see, as foreordained, and there’s no other way for them 
to go.” 

N obody knew it but ourselves that next night, — Thursday. Doctor Hau- 
tayne read beautiful things from the Brownings at Miss Pennington’s that 
evening ; it was his turn to provide; but for us,—we looked into new 
depths in Leslie’s serene, clear, woman eyes, and we felt the intenser some- 
thing in his face and voice, and the wonder was that everybody could not 
see how quite another thing than’ any merely written poetry was really 
“next” that night for Leslie and for John Hautayne. 

That was in December ; it was the first of March when Grandfather Hol- 
abird died. 

At about Christmas-time mother had taken a bad cold. We could not 
let her get up in the mornings to help before breakfast ; the winter work 
was growing hard; there were two or three fires to manage besides the 
furnace, which father attended to; and although our “chore-man” came 
and split up kindlings and filled the wood-boxes, yet we were all pretty well 
tired out, sometimes, just with keeping warm. We began to begin to say 
things to each other which nobody actually finished. “If mother does n’t 
get better,” and “If this cold weather keeps on,” and “Ave we going to 
co-operate ourselves to death, do you think?” from Barbara, at last. 

Nobody said, “ We shall have to get a girl again.” Nobody wanted to 
do that; and everybody had a secret feeling of Aunt Roderick, and her 
prophecy that we “should n’t hold out long.” But we were crippled and 
reduced ; Ruth had as much as ever she could do, with the short days and 
her music. 

“I begin to believe it was easy enough for Grant to say ‘all summer,” 
said Barbara ; “ but ¢hzs is Valley Forge.” The kitchen fire would n’t burn, 
and the thermometer was down to 3° above. Mother was worrying up stairs, 
we knew, because we would not let her come down until it was warm and 
her coffee was ready. 

That very afternoon Stephen came in from school with a word for the 
hour. 

“The Stilkings are going to move right off to New Jersey,” said he. “Jim 
Stilking told me so. The doctor says his father can’t stay here.” 

“ Arctura Fish won’t go,” said Rosamond, instantly. 

“Arctura Fish is as neat as a pin, and as smart as a steel trap,” said 
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Barbara, regardless of elegance ; “and — since nobody else will ever dare 
to give in — I believe Arctura Fish is the very next thing, now, for us!” 

“It is n’t giving in ; it is going on,” said Mrs. Holabird. 

It certainly was not going back. 

“We have got through ploughing-time, and now comes seed-time, and 
then harvest,” said Barbara. ‘“ We shall raise, upon a bit of renovated 
earth, the first millennial specimen, —see if we don’t! —of what was sup- 
posed to be an extinct flora, — the Domestica antediluviana.” 

Arctura Fish came to us. 

If you once get a new dress, or a new dictionary, or a new convenience 
of any kind, did you never notice that you immediately have occasions 
which prove that you could n’t have lived another minute without it? We 
could not have spared Arctura a single day, after that, all winter. Mother 
gave up, and was ill for a fortnight. Stephen twisted his foot skating, and 
was laid up with a sprained ankle. 

And then, in February, grandfather was taken with that last fatal attack, 
and some of us had to be with Aunt Roderick nearly all the time during 
the three weeks that he lived. 

When they came to look through the papers there was no will found, 
of any kind; neither was that deed of gift. 

Aunt Trixie was the only one out of the family who knew anything about 
it. She had been the “ family bosom,” Barbara said, ever since she cuddled 
us up in our baby blankets, and told us “ this little pig, and that little pig,” 
while she warmed our toes. 

“ Don’t tell me!” said Aunt Trixie. Aunt Trixie never liked the Rod- 
erick Holabirds. 

We tried not to think about it, but it was not comfortable. It was, indeed, 
a very serious anxiety and trouble that began, in consequence, to force itself 
upon us. 

After the bright, gay nights had come weary, vexing days. And the worst 
was a vague shadow of family distrust and annoyance. Nobody thought 
any real harm, nobody disbelieved or suspected; but there it was. We 
could not think how such a declared determination and act of Grandfather 
Holabird should have come to nothing. Uncle and Aunt Roderick “ could 
not see what we could expect about it; there was nothing to show; and 
there were John and John’s children; it was not for any one or two to 
settle.” 

Only Ruth said “ we were all good people, and meant right; it must all 
come right, somehow.” 

But father made up his mind that we could not afford to keep the place. 
He should pay his debts, now, the first thing. What was left must do for 
us ; the house must go into the estate. 

It was fixed, though, that we should stay there for the summer, — until 
affairs were settled. 

“It’s a dumb shame!” said Aunt Trixie. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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Lulu’s Pupil. 


LULU’S PUPIL. 


ITTLE Miss Lulu was tired of all her dolls, — and she had a good many 
dolls to be tired of. There was the big china doll with blue eyes and 
light flaxen hair, and there was the pink wax doll with a curly golden wig ; 
and there was the little china doll dressed like a boy, and the black china 
doll with a red petticoat that waited on the white lady dolls ; and there was 
the doll that could open and shut its eyes, and the doll that could say 
“mamma”; in fact, there were about a dozen more that I cannot now 
enumerate, but Lulu had become tired of them all. “1 want a real /ve doll,” 
she said. 

So one day her mamma brought her home the pet that you see here rep- 
resented in the picture. It was a little Spitz puppy named Muff. His hair 
was long and silvery white, he had bright black eyes, and the prettiest pink 
tongue in the world, and was about the jolliest little dog that could be 
bought for any money. He was called Muff because he looked, when set 
down upon the carpet, very much like a little white muff running about on 
four little white stumpy legs ; and the moment he was put down in the 
parlor he trotted about smelling at everything he could find. He smelt of 
the curtains, of the chairs, of the ottomans, and ran his nose all along the 
side of the room, which is a dog’s way of taking an observation. 

Lulu was delighted. This was a pet worth having. Her dolls, she thought, 
were stupid. They never did anything; they never moved except she 
moved them. The doll that could open and shut its eyes never did open 
or shut them except just while Lulu pulled the wire, and Lulu got tired 
of pulling the wire ; but no sooner was Mr. Muff set down on his four 
paws in the corner than he began such a whisk and scamper that it made 
lively times for Lulu. Round and round he ran snuffing at this thing and 
at that, and barking with a short, quick snap, like the letting off of a 
pistol. 

“ Mercy on us!” said Lulu’s mamma, “ what shall we do if that dog is 
going to bark so? It goes through my head like a knife. Lulu, if you are 
going to have Muff for your dog, you must teach him not to bark.” 

“O yes indeed, mamma,” said Lulu, “I'll teach him”; and so, as you 
see, she sat down on the ottoman and took Muff in her lap to instruct him 
how to behave. 

Muff had been racing, so that his little pink tongue hung like a ribbon 
out of his mouth, and Miss Lulu proceeded to fan him in order to cool him, 
as she said: “ Now, Muffie dear, you must remember you are my dog now, 
and I must teach you exactly how to behave. You mustn’t bark out loud 
in the parlors, Muffie ; do you hear?” 

Just then the door-bell rang, and down jumped Muffie, and “ whack, 
whack, whack” went his sharp little bark. 
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It was Miss Marabout and Miss Tulleport come in all their best flowers’ 


and feathers and silk dresses to call on mamma. 


In vain did Lulu try to stop Muff; she could not catch him. He ran % 


“ whack, whack, whacking,” now here and now there, under Miss Mar- 
about’s silk trail and over Miss Tulleport’s new satin, and made such a din 
and confusion that nobody could hear anybody else speak. 

“ Jennie, you must take that dog and shut him up in the nursery,” said 
mamma; and away Muff was carried in deep disgrace, barking like a pocket- 
pistol all the way. 

“QO dear me, Muffie, what a bad dog you are!” said little Miss Lulu, 
who came trailing up stairs after him, “to bark so just after I talked to you 
so nicely and told you just how to behave.” 

Well, that was not the worst scrape that Muff got his young mistress into. 
He was, to tell the truth, the most mischievous little wretch that ever wore 
dog-skin. What do you think of this? One day it was decided that Lulu 
was to go with a whole party of children to a picnic in the country. Her 
mamma had just finished for her a smart little cambric dress to wear on the 
occasion, and when Lulu went to bed it was laid out on a chair that she 
might put it on in the morning. 

But, alas ! in the morning there was no dress to be seen, and after great 
searching and wondering it was found under the bed in Mr. Muff’s posses- 
sion. Muff was shaking it about in his mouth, and had torn and mangled 
it so that it was not fit to be seen. In fact, he had chewed up and 
swallowed half of the front breadth, so there was no possibility of mend- 
ing it. 

Lulu wept bitterly over her spoiled dress, and all the more that it was 
spoiled by her new favorite. It was agreed that Muff should be put into 
solitary confinement while she went to the picnic. So Muff was locked into 
a closet, and Lulu went off with her tears dried, and an old dress in place 
of the new one she had expected to wear. 

Arrived on the picnic ground, who should appear, fresh and noisy, but 
Master Muff? He had jumped out of the closet window and followed his 
mistress, determined to see some of the fun ! 

This is only one specimen of the mischief that Muff was always doing. 
He used to run away with ‘her shoes and stockings, and chew them to a 
paste ; he used to tear her ribbons to shreds, and, when nothing else came 
to hand, would attack the books and newspapers, shaking and worrying them 
till they were all in tatters. 

Every day Maggie or Susan came down to mamma with some new story 
of Muff’s naughty doings. He had torn the window-curtains, he had 
chewed off a corner of a sheet, he had scratched and pawed off the fringe 
from the ottoman. “ What shail we do with the creature?” said mamma. 
“I’m sure I never would have bought him had I known what a trouble 
he would be.” 

“ He will have to be sent away if he don’t mind,” said papa. 

But the moment papa spoke of sending Muff away Lulu's great blue eyes 
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filled with tears, and her lips trembled, and she seemed so broken-hearted 
that papa said, “ Well, well, we ’ll try him a little longer.” 
Then how hard Lulu tried to make Muffie comprehend the situation ! 


“She would take him into her lap and preach to him gravely: “ Now you see, 


Muffie, I love you, and I don’t want you sent off; but if you go on so they 
will send you ’way ’way off, where you’ll never, mever see me any more. 
Would n’t that make you feel bad, Muffie ?” 

Muffie would sit with his head very much on one side, and his tongue like 
a pink streamer hanging out of his mouth, and listen with a waggish air to 
all his mistress’s instructions, showing just about as much feeling as some 
little boys and girls do when their mammas tell them of what may happen to 
them when they grow up if they do not heed their counsel. 

“ The fact is,” Muff seemed to say, “I have always been a pretty lucky 
dog, and I don’t believe anything very bad will happen to me.” 

Muff liked very much to trot about with his little mistress when she 
went out for a walk. Then he would cock his ears and tail, and pad along 
as important as possible. He would run and bark at every cat and dog or 
hen and chicken in his way, and seemed delighted to keep everything about 
him in a flutter. 

People scolded a great deal, and some even threatened to shoot him ; but 
when little Lulu came in sight with her blue eyes and golden hair they 
concluded to let him go for her sake. 

Muff wanted very much to go to church Sundays. He went everywhere 
else with Lulu, and why he was shut up to private meditation on Sundays 
was a thing he could not understand. So he would watch his opportunity 
and slip out of a door or window, and trot off to church, and to Lulu’s 
astonishment appear suddenly in the broad aisle. Once he even went up 
and sat in the chancel as grave and innocent as possible. Lulu’s heart was 
in her mouth wken the sexton put him out, and she had to leave church to 
go home with him. 

“ How often must I tell you, Muffie, church is n’t for dogs?” she said, 
when she got him safe home. “ You may go everywhere else with me, but 
you must n’t go to church !” 

Muffie could not speak, but his eyes said, “ Why must n’t I?” as plainly 
as the thing could be spoken. 

However, on reflection, Muff thought he had found out a way to manage 
the matter. He waited till everybody was in church one Sunday, and then 
jumped out of the pantry window and trotted off to meeting. He took 
possession of a deserted slip near the door, and mounting the seat sat up as 
grave as a judge, and seemed resolved to show that a dog could act like a 
good Christian. 

For a while all went on very well, and nobody noticed that he was there ; 
but at last a great bluebottle fly whizzed down into his face, when “ whack ” 
came out Muff’s short bark. Everybody looked round, and Muff barked 
again ; then Lulu got up and ran down the aisle just as the sexton seized 
him. 
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“O, please don’t do anything to him!” said Lulu. “ You know he’s 
only a dog ; I try to teach him so hard, but he won’t learn.” 

The sexton smiled on the little maiden, and she took her pet home. 

“O Muffie, Muffie, what trouble you do make me!” she said; “ but yet 
I love you, and I would n’t have you sent off for the world.” 

Since then little Lulu has grown a bigger girl, and Muff has grown an 
older and a soberer dog. He no longer chews up her shoes and stockings, 
and he has learned to spend Sundays in private reflection, but he never will 
learn not to bark. Little by little, however, people have become used to his 
noise, and like him in spite of it. 

One of these days, perhaps, I will tell you more of Lulu’s Pupil. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


IDLE NAN. 


EIGH-HO! Summer days are so pleasant and long! 
But no one is idle like me; 
Where I lie in the grass I can see a whole throng 
Of ants toiling under the tree, 
And swift through the sky the fleet birds hurry by, 
And the clouds sail out over the sea. 


With wings all awhirr, at the tall hollyhocks 
Bright humming-birds dart to and fro ; 

In her plain suit of black, over trim garden-walks, 
The cricket makes off down below ; 

For little she heeds that in full mourning weeds 
She should never a-visiting go. 


The butterfly shows me her gay satin cloak 
Every day, when the weather is fair, 

With spots and deep bordering trimmed to the yoke, 
As fine as a princess could wear ; 

But for all she is dressed in her holiday best, 
She finds not a minute to spare. 


She may lift her light wings for a second or more, 
When a thistle is spread in her way, 

To daintily step o’er its wide, purple floor, — 
But, whisk! she is up from her play, 

As if she well knew that the faster she flew 
The more she could do in a day. 
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Over there by the wall goes a big, burly bee, 
Into trumpets of bloom treading down, 

Till his black velvet breeches are dust to the knee, 
And he reels like a tipsy young clown ; 

While the whole blossom shakes with the pother he makes, 
As though he were storming a town. 


I wish, when all other small folks are abed, 
And he lingers so late in the bowers, 

Some gay morning-glory would twist o’er his head, 
Where he drains the last cup of the flowers, 

And hold him all night, just to give him a fright, 
And teach him to keep early hours. 


Heigh-ho! Summer days are so terribly long! 
I wonder when this will be through. 

The bobolinks long ago finished their song, 
And the foyr-o’-clocks open anew. 

If life be like this I shall weary of bliss, 


And wish I had something to do. 
Abba Goold Woolson. 


BURNING-GLASSES AND BURNING-MIRRORS. 


HE next time we met at the Professor’s we all seemed to have enough 
to say, — for the talk about the sun had set us thinking. 

“ Augustus has the floor!” said the Professor ; but just as I was going 
to tell of some experiments I had been making with a prism, Croll Wagner 
struck in, “I’ve got the funniest thing here, ever you see! ” 

“ Bad grammar again!” said Cale Betson. 

“ Saw, then,” said Croll, — “if that suits you any better. I was telling the 
fellers at the Tannery about the heat of the sun; and the next day Lyman 
Torrey, — he’s always in for playing some kind of trick on us, — he asked 
me if I would let him hold a piece of glass over my hand for a minute. 
‘Yes, ten minutes,’ says I. ‘And not flinch?’ says he. ‘If you won’t 
touch my hand, of course not,’ says I. ‘What’ll ye bet?’ says he. ‘ My 
dinner,’ says I,— for we carry our dinners, and we was jest goin’ to 
eat ’em.” 

“Was jest goin’!” said Cale. 

“ We — were — just — going,” Croll corrected himself, laboriously. “So 
I jest hild out my hand in the sun —” 
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“ Jest hild ?” 

“ Fust held /” emphatically, — “and he took this round piece of glass with 
a rim around it, and hild — Ae/d it over the back of my hand, and—linkum 
vitey! didn’t I hop? . ‘Lost yer dinner! lost yer dinner!’ they all sung 
out, and such a haw-haw-ing you never heard! ‘Lemmy look a’ that!’ 
says I.” 

“ Lemmy look a’ that?” repeated Cale. 

“ Let — me — look — at — that,” said Croll; “you see I know better, if 
I do sometimes make mistakes talking, ‘Hold a newspaper,’ says Lyman ; 
and I — held —a piece that was wrapped around my dinner. Then he — 
held—the glass just high enough so that the sun shining through it made 
a little dazzling bright spot on the paper no bigger than a pea, and you 
could n’t have counted twenty before there was a blaze!” 

“Paper afire ?” cried Abel Montey. 

“ Paper afire! just from this little glass held over it and the sun shining 
through.” 

“ That ’s nothing new or wonderful,” said Cale Betson, “It’s a common 
burning-glass. I can remember when my grandfather used to have one 
and light his pipe with it, — for he never would use matches when the sun 
shone. He had some tinder, and he would just place a bit of it on the 
tobacco in his pipe-bowl, hold it under the glass in the sun for a few sec- 
onds, then puff away, and his pipe was lit. I once set the barn-yard afire 
playing with that glass, and I never saw it afterwards. I suppose my father 
was afraid I should set the barn afire next,” 

Croll looked quite crestfallen on finding that his glass was no novelty, 
after all; and Cale looked correspondingly proud and important. “ But can 
ye explain it? Come!” said Croll, defiantly. 

“Why, the glass — why, of course,” said Cale, — “the glass — you know 
— why, it increases the heat of the sun’s rays.” 

“ How does it increase the heat of the rays?” demanded Croll, deter- 
mined to corner him ; while the Professor sat back in his chair and laughed. 

“TI mean, it concentrates them,” said Cale, his wits beginning to rally for 
the contest. 

“ How concentrates ?” 

“It brings em to a focus ; don’t you know what a focus is? I thought 
everybody knew what a focus was!” 

“ How does it bring ’em to a focus?” said Croll, pressing him hard. 

“It refracts them; and as I don’t suppose you know what refraction is 
either, I ’ll tell you. A ray of sunlight passing from the air through any 
denser substance, like water or glass, is turned out of a straight course.” 

“Is that so?” Croll, incredulous, turned to the Professor. — 

“Yes, Caleb is right. Let a ray of light from an opening in a shutter fall 
upon a vessel of water in a room, and you will see that it is bent where 
it strikes the surface. Or— here is a very common and easy experiment.” 
The Professor placed a teacup on the table and dropped in a cent. Then 
he made us sit around it in such a way that the cent was just hidden 
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from our view by the rim of the cup. 
“ Now do not move,” said he; “ nei- 
ther will we move the cup or the coin ; 
but presently you shall all see the 
coin.” 
Then he took a pitcher of water and 
began — very carefully at first — to fill 
the cup; and what was our astonish- 
ment to see the coin come right up in 
sight! “I see it! I see it!” we all 
cried at once. 
“ Why do you see it?” asked the 
Professor. 
“T suppose the ray of light from 
the eye to the coin, or from the coin 
to the eye, is bent,” said Cale. 
“Yes, precisely as the ray is bent 
that falls through an aperture in the 
shutter into the vessel of water. A 
straight ray from the coin to the eye would be intercepted by the rim of 
the cup, but the bent ray passes over the rim. You have all noticed how 
a straight stick set slantingly in transparent water appears bent at the sur- 
face. That is because the rays of vision which traverse the water are bent, 
or refracted, as we say, making all the submerged part appear higher than 
it really is. Light passing obliquely out of one medium into another of dif: 
ferent density is always refracted in this way. A ray passing from the ether 
of space into our atmosphere is bent, so that” — here the Professor threw 
open the window —“ you see those stars just rising yonder while they are 
really below the horizon. But for the refracting power of our atmosphere 
you could not see them yet any more than you could see the coin in the cup 
before I poured in the water. For example,” turning to the table and 
taking a pencil, “suppose a star is at A. The ray from it strikes our 
atmosphere at B, and being refracted 
—--D meets the eye at C. Now the eye 
takes no note of the refraction ; but 
4 the star appears to it as if situated 
at D. Astronomers have to make 
due allowance for this effect in determining the true altitude of the 
stars. Yet rays are not refracted at a single sharp angle by our atmos- 
phere, — which, as it grows denser the nearer it is to the earth, must 
bend them at an infinite number of small angles, so that they are ac- 
tually curved. Only the light which comes to us from a star directly 
over our heads is not refracted, for it does not pass odliguely from the 
ether into the atmosphere. The more obliquely a ray falls the more it is 
refracted.” 
“There!” cried Cale Betson, who all this time had not forgotten Croll’s 
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dogged determination to corner him, “ now I can tell you how the rays are 
brought to a focus by the glass. In the first place, the glass isalens. II] 
let the Professor tell just what a lens is.” 

“I guess so!” laughed Croll. 

“A lens,” said the Professor, “is any transparent substance used for 
refracting light. It is of various forms, and it refracts light according to 
its shape and density. Zens is a Latin word, signifying a /en#z/, our ordi- 
nary lens being shaped like the seed of that plant. This is what is called 

the double convex lens, having both sides 

convex, or rounded. focus is a Latin 

word, signifying a hearth or fireplace ; and 

it means the point where converging rays 

meet. Now I’ll step aside and let Caleb 

explain how it is that the Zens brings light 
to a focus.” 

“Well, you see—I—I think I shall 

have to get you to explain that too!” said 

Cale ; “I know that the rays are refracted 

by passing through the lens, but how they are all bent so as to meet at 
one point I don’t think I quite understand.” 

“ Well, here, we will suppose, is our convex lens,” said the Professor, 


“with parallel rays passing through it,—thus. The central ray, c, alone does 
not fall obliquely, and consequently is not refracted. Those on each side of 
it fall more and more obliquely upon the curving side of the glass, and are 
consequently more and more refracted ; and thus they all meet the central 
ray at the point f, on the other side. That is the point of greatest light and 
heat. Beyond that the rays diverge again, as you see. So if you wish to 
ignite anything with a burning-glass, you must place it at or near the focus. 
Hold the lens too near or too far off,” — the Professor experimented with 
the glass and a piece of paper in the lamp-light, — “and you see the small 
bright spot grows large and dim. 

“ Burning-glasses,” he continued, “are no novelty, as Caleb says. They 
were very well known to the ancients, and some large and powerful ones 
have been constructed in modern times. Buffon, the celebrated naturalist, 
made a very large one by uniting at their edges two broad plates of glass 
shaped like watch-crystals, and filling them with liquid. This plan was im- 
proved upon by others, until finally an immense one was constructed, four 
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feet in diameter, and capable of melting iron. It was placed upon a frame 
in such a way that it could be easily turned towards the sun ; and a second, 





smaller lens helped to concentrate the rays to a still smaller focus. The 
glass cases of this great lens were filled with alcohol.” 

“Ts n’t it wonderful,” said Abel Montey, “that sunlight passing through 
glass or a liquid — without warming it much, I suppose — should make 
such a heat on the other side!” 

“It is very wonderful,” said the Professor. “In England, something 
more than a hundred years ago, a large lens was made of ice which would 
ignite gunpowder.” 

The idea of rays of sunlight touching off powder after passing through a 
cake of ice astonished us all very much. But the Professor said, “ It is n’t 
the substance which sunbeams pass through that is warmed by them, but 
that which absorbs them, —as I explained to you in our talk about the 
comparative warmth of mountain heights and valleys.” 

Here he took down a book and read: “ Among other applications of this 
property of lenses may be mentioned that of causing guns to fire at a certain 
time by arranging a small burning-glass above the touch-hole. In the 
Gardens of the Palais Royal, at Paris, there is such a gun, so arranged that 
on sunny days it fires exactly at noon, or, in other words, at the moment 
the sun comes to the meridian. Every fine day towards twelve o’clock 
crowds of Parisians who have nothing to do may be seen bending their steps 
towards the Palais Royal, to set their watches by the gun, which they believe 
to be superior as a timekeeper to the finest chronometers in the world. 
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There they stand, most of them old fellows with a scar or two about their 
faces, watch in hand, leaning against the railings, and awaiting with impa- 
tience the moment when true solar time is indicated by the sharp report 
of the little piece. If a bystatider were to insinuate, no matter how deli- 
cately, that solar time varied slightly every now and then, he would either 
receive a smile of pitying contempt, or else he would be called out upon 
the spot.” * 

“ Was n’t it with a burning-glass,” said I, “that Archimedes set on fire 
the Roman fleet ?” 

“T’ve heard of him!” cried Cale Betson. “He was a native of Syra- 
cuse.” 

“ State of New York?” said Croll. 

“No! Sicily, in Europe ! ° He was one of the greatest of ancient philoso- 
phers. In defending his city against the Romans, he set their fleet on fire 
with glasses,— almost three hundred years before Christ. State of New 
York indeed!” 

“ The glasses he is said to have used were not lenses, however,” said the 
Professor, “but mirrors. A concave mirror will bring light to a focus 

much like a convex lens, — except that it is by reflecting instead of refract- 
ing it. You know how, if you fling a ball obliquely to the floor, it rebounds 
from it in a correspondingly oblique line in the opposite direction. A ray 
of light falling upon a reflecting surface rebounds, so to speak, in the same 


* Tue Wonpers or Optics. Translated from the French. A very interesting little work pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner & Co., New York, in their illustrated Library of Wonders. 
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way, — except that it is not, like the ball, influenced by the power of gravi- 
tation. The angle at which it strikes the surface, called the angle: of inci- 
dence, is always equal to the opposite angle, at which it leaves the surface, 
called the angle of reflection. The more obliquely it falls the more obliquely 
it is reflected. Now suppose parallel rays fall.on a concave mirror, say 





M N, which we will suppose a portionsof a hollow sphere whose centre 
is at C. The central ray LO falls perpendicularly on the ‘mirror, and is 
reflected back perpendicularly. But the rays D A, B R, and so forth, fall 
more and more obliquely, and are reflected more and more obliquely, the 
farther they are from the central ray. Thus the rays all meet at the focus, 
F. Now you will understand how such a mirror turned tothe sun may be 
made to produce quite as surprising effects as your burning-glass. 

Some very curious experiments,” he went on, “have been tried with 
mirrors of this kind. Here is one. Place two such mirrors exactly face to 
face, at a short distance from each other. Fix before one of them, in the 

















proper position, a little grate of burning charcoal. The light and heat of 
the fire will be reflected from this mirror to the second, and from that to its 
focus, which may be found in a darkened room by moving forward a piece 
of paper until the bright point of light is formed upon it. Gunpowder 
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dropped at that point is ignited instantly. Take away the charcoal and put 
a watch in its place, and the ticking of the watch will be distinctly heard 
at the focus of the other mirror, 
showing that light and heat and 
sound are all reflected in the 
same way:* 

“The destruction of the Ro- 
man fleet by Archimedes has been 
thought by many to be a fabulous 
story; but modern experiments 
with burning-mirrors have shown 
that such a feat was, at least, not 
impossible. Some two hundred 
years ago a Frenchman named 
Villette made several of these 
instruments, the largest of which 
burned green wood to ashes al- 
most instantly, and melted the 
hardest steel. It was said of this 
mirror that ” —the Professor read 
from one of his books — “ ‘ it had 
the power of sending the images 
of objects to a distance of fifteen 
feet or more, so that a man look- 
ing at himself in it, with a stick 
or sword in his hand, saw the 
image of them suspended in the air, apparently ready to strike him. On 
seeing such an effect for the first time, the observer could hardly fail to 
experience the greatest surprise and even fear ; and it is stated that King 
Louis XIV., having placed himself, sword in hand, before this mirror was 
astonished to find himself threatened by an armed hand. When he advanced 
the hand seemed to spring forward to meet him. He could not conceal his 
surprise and fright, and afterwards felt so ashamed at having been terrified 
by a mere phantom that he ordered the mirror to be removed, and could 
never be induced to look into it again.’ 

“Villette’s burning-mirrors,” continued the Professor, “seem to have 
made a very curious impression upon the lower orders of the French people. 
While he was experimenting with one at Liege, the season proved to be 
unusually wet, and the constant rains were believed to be caused by the pow- 
erful action of the mirror upon the clouds and sun! The ignorant populace, 
fearing that the harvest would be ruined, and dreading a famine, attacked 
Villette’s house with great fury, and would have killed him and destroyed his 
invention, if they had not been driven away by an armed force. 

“The largest and most powerful burning-mirrors have been constructed, 
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not of a single glass, but of many glasses so placed as to reflect to a single 
focus the light falling upon them. The mirrors of Archimedes must have 





been arranged in this way. In Paris, in 1747, Buffon performed some curious 
experiments with a burner made of a great number of glasses, and succeeded 
in melting metals at a distance of forty or fifty feet, and in firing piles of 
wood at a distance of even two hundred feet. All this simply by concen- 
trating upon a few square inches the sunbeams spread over a few square 
feet or yards! For remember, boys,” said the Professor, in conclusion, 
“that neither the lens nor the burning-mirror can add anything to the power 
of a single sunbeam ; and that it is only by huddling many beams together 
that these surprising results are produced.” 
So saying, he put away his books and bade us good night. 
Augustus Holmes. 
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HOW THE BEAR HUNTED ME. 


I THINK all boys like bear stories ; I am quite sure that I did when I 
was a boy. I remember an old reading-book, long since gone out of 
fashion, with a picture of a great big fellow, one of the brown family of 
bears, sitting with fat legs very wide apart on a slow-moving saw-log, and 
busily engaged in devouring a frightened man’s dinner. You could see the 
man (which made it more interesting) perched upon a beam overhead, 
whither he had scrambled in his hurry to escape the unwelcome visitor, 
and whence he now looked down with big eyes and rueful face on hungry 
Bruin hard at work upon the contents of his dinner-pail. Ah, Mr. Bear, 
you little think as you cram the poor sawyer’s lunch into that capacious 
mouth of yours that your comfortable log seat is on the move, and that 
those sharp saw-teeth, even keener and more relentless than your own, 
are every moment creeping closer to the thick, hairy, home-made overcoat 
which covers your fat, round-shouldered back! I used to wish as I sat on 
the hard wooden bench at school and read the story, that the picture had 
been a panorama, for then I should have seen the fight between the enraged 
creature and the jagged, swift-running saw,. which could bite and scratch 
so much faster than the brute, and was quite as ready to saw bear’s meat 
nicely greased as the tough dry fibres of a hemlock log. How the poor 
scared fellow on the beam must have laughed and hugged himself as old 
Bruin, feeling a sharp scratch down his back, turned crossly round with 
a snap and a growl to hug the unfeeling saw, which only went gru-uf, 
shish, gru-down, shish, with maybe a little less of shish-ing, on account 
of the fresh grease, until there were two half-bears in place of the whole 
one ! 

I remember I wished mightily for that saw-mill when my bear hunted 
me ; that is to say, I wanted the nice high beam to sit on and the sharp- 
cutting saw — which was n’t a bit affectionate, and didn’t mind hugging — 
to tickle my old Grizzly’s back ! but then you always want things so badly 
just when you can’t have them; which reminds me that perhaps you may 
want me to tell my story, so I ’ll begin. 

“Once on a time,” which, as this is n’t a fairy tale, means some twenty 
odd years ago, in the days when golden California was only poor, far-off 
Mexican California and nothing more, I, then a very young officer in Uncle 
Sam’s little army, found myself stationed at a certain inland town (if a 
collection of adobe or mud huts deserved the name) situated some sixty 
miles distant from the then scarcely larger village of Yerba Buena, but now 
mighty city of San Francisco. We were doing garrison duty, —a single 
company, under old Captain Jack B——, an easy-going commander, who 
gave us little to do and plenty of time to do it in. So, as the hours hung 
somewhat heavily upon our hands, Captain Jack and myself (the only 
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officers at the post) took to hunting and shooting, with now and then 
a little fishing by way of change, to vary the monotony of our soldier life, 
till the Mexicans might be pleased to retake the country, or the fortunes 
of war should send us to serve elsewhere. Among other amusements we 
delighted greatly in the slaughter of the almost countless flocks of wild 
geese, brant, and lesser waterfowl that came by thousands, in those days 
at least, to banquet upon the wild-oat fields and make their reedy homes 
amongst the wide marshes which separate the firmer land about Sonoma 
from the spreading bays that terminate in the Golden Gate. I do not 
like to tell large stories, but can say, without fear of contradiction, that I 
have seen the ground fairly whitened by the geese, while the air was dark- 
ened and the day made discordant by the screaming and quacking birds, 
from the great sand-hill crane, with his long legs and far-reaching bill, down 
to the little bright-eyed, green-headed duck that seemed really too pretty 
to kill. It was no great exploit to bring them down ; you had only to creep 
up to the rush-fringed edge of some broad, quiet pool, point your gun 
at a venture, bang away with your right barrel as they huddled together 
for a start, and follow it up with your left as the fluttering throng arose; 
and your game-bag was already full. We had goose for dinner, brant for 
breakfast, and cold duck for supper and lunch, till old Jack vowed he should 
quack if we ate any more. 

Our favorite method of following up this sport was to make a very early 
start, so as to compass by sunrise the three or four miles which separated 
us from our shooting-ground. Here we would take a stand, getting the 
cover of some solitary tree midway between the night-camp and feeding- 
place by day of our feathered prey. As the V-shaped flock appeared, led 
by some veteran gander or yet more discreet old brant, bang would go a 
gun, striking down the leader, for they generally flew low ; and then before 
the confused party could rearrange itself the well-aimed shot would make 
up a list of killed and wounded which must have given the survivors a 
lasting respect for fire-arms. 

It was at the close of a morning’s work like this, that, finding my right 
shoulder aching from the oft-repeated discharge of a somewhat heavily 
loaded ducking-gun, I bade an early farewell to Captain Jack, who was not 
yet ready to return, and proceeded to shoulder my piece and secure my 
game for the homeward tramp. As I lost sight of the shooting-ground 
and began to enter the live-oak groves scattered here and there along the 
higher ridges bordering the marshy edges of the bay, I found myself sud- 
denly enveloped in one of those dense mists which sweep up at certain 
seasons from the sea, like the ocean vapors of a Newport summer after- 
noon. As I had no special path, and was travelling only by familiar land- 
marks, now rendered vague and indistinct by the hoary haze, I was obliged 
to move more slowly, and soon felt satisfied I must have missed my way. 
Reaching at length an open space,— open at least upon three sides, the 
fourth being thinly wooded, but without a particle of undergrowth, —I 
paused for a moment to survey, so far as my fog-shrouded and rather lim- 
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ited horizon would permit, a locality which was evidently new to me; more- 
over, I hoped to hear the sound of running water, which, as I knew the 
general direction of the streams, would serve to guide me in taking what 
sailors call a fresh departure. 

While listening intently I heard from the wooded side of my narrow 
visible world a sort of pounding, as if some gentleman with large boots 
and no corns had found his feet unpleasantly cold and was endeavoring 
to warm them by stamping in a manner which betokened an utter disregard 
of shoe-leather. Then came a wheeze like that of a gruff giant with the 
asthma, and finally a mixed compound of crunching and mumbling as if a 
huge hog were eating hard corn for a wager. My attention being now thor- 
oughly aroused I peered into the gloom until I fancied I could perceive 
the vague, misty form of some creature stirring up the fog within twenty 
feet of the spot on which I had halted. 

“Christopher Columbus!” (That’s what I always say when surprised.) 
“It is—no, it can’t be — yes, but it is a grizzly! Don’t I wish I was at 
home?” That’s what I thought. You see I had n’t come bear-hunting ; 
I was duck-shooting, and had no conveniences for carrying home a bear, 
even if I should kill one; and the more I looked at Mr. Grizzly, the better 
satisfied I was that he had every convenience for killing and carrying me! 

All I had ever heard or read of his ugly, hateful ways seemed to rush 
into my mind at once. If I had been examined on this subject in natural 
history just then I should have gone “ up head” immediately. I could have 
shown how this brute was a grabber, a patter, a biter, and a most unlovable 
hugger ; how as a grabber he put out his great fore-paws and hauled you 
in; while as a patter, he simply knocked you down, took off your hat, and 
then helped himself to all your hair and as much of the scalp as might 
suit his convenience ; that in his biting capacity he took great mouthfuls 
anywhere, but, on the whole, rather excelled as a hugger, his excessive 
amiability prompting him to rise upon his hind legs, embrace you with his 
huge, sinewy forearms, putting them fairly round your neck with his delicate 
claws hooked into your coat behind for a holdfast, while his little pig eyes, 
and teeth rattling like castanets, completed a tableau in which one would 
rather be a spectator than an actor. 

I thought of all this and more in my excitement ; what the bear thought 
I could only guess. Meanwhile we stood looking at each other. It was 
evidently a surprise on both sides. I stared very hard at the bear with wide- 
open eyes, while the bear stared very hard at me with wide-open mouth. 
I began to understand the crunching and mumbling noises which had so 
puzzled me as I stood listening in the fog. The large sweet Californian 
acorn was now fully ripe, and old Ursa Major, with Mrs. Bear and the little 
ones, had left their mountain homes to grow fat upon the luxurious diet 
of the oak-studded plains below, after which they would regain the hills, and 
go into winter quarters, sucking their paws, as lady and gentlemen bears 
will till the snow melts and the bright spring days come round again. I 
think the bear — my bear, for I began to feel as if I had a personal interest 
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in him by this time — got over his astonishment first, and, what is worse, I 
don’t think he was at all alarmed ; he stopped eating, gave a sniff and a 
sort of interrogatory “ Who are you?” grunt, and then took a step towards 
me. Being of a naturally retiring disposition, and unwilling to intrude, I felt 
some delicacy in remaining, and was accordingly withdrawing in as unos- 
tentatious a way as good manners would permit, when it seemed to occur 
to him that he would do well to cultivate my acquaintance. Declining that 
honor, I dropped into a backward walk, keeping my face, after the manner 
of royal presentations, toward this monarch of the Western wilds, when to 
my horror his bearship favored me with a grin, — such a grin ! —followed by 
a snap anda growl. As he quickened his steps towards me, I was speedily 
induced to hasten my own ; when, taking a long stride backwards, I found 
myself suddenly deposited in a sort of dry ditch or “ slue,” where I lay for 
a moment half stunned, in company with my dead birds and duck-gun. 

As I recovered myself I could hear my grunting and grumbling friend, 
doubtless not a little astonished at this sudden disappearance, go tramping 
up and down in the vain attempt to nose me out in the fog. I had now time 
to think, and, as a merchant might say, “take stock” of my position and 
prospects. On the one side I was chased by a bear, a hungry bear, a cross 
bear, a bear disturbed at his breakfast ; I was lost; I had only a ducking- 
gun, which, however formidable to wild. geese, was a mere plaything when 
brought to bear upon the thick, tough hide of an acorn-fatted grizzly, whose 
gross weight might be somewhere in the neighborhood of nine hundred 
pounds. As for my hunting-knife, I had left it at home (what wonder if, 
as an Irishman might say, I wished that I had left myself there before I 
started?). Against all this I had the’consolatory assurance that the grizzly 
bear never climbs, which, as the trees were all on the side of the bear, did 
not add much to my sense of security. But my principal hope lay in the 
fact that I was just then hidden by the gully, whose depth varied from eight 
to a dozen feet, with precipitous sides and a dry bed, which probably led 
down to some neighboring stream of water. 

“ Now,” thought I, “I have only to crawl along this ditch, reach the 
stream, cross it, and bid good by to Grizzly.” I had just picked myself up 
from my recumbent position in the sand, and was proceeding to carry out 
my plan of escape, when I heard a crackling and breaking of the underbrush 
which fringed the ditch, and by which I was partly screened from view ; 
this was speedily followed by an angry growl, as the treacherous earth gave 
way, letting Mr. Bear with no gentle tumble directly down into the very 
gully into which I had in like manner been precipitated. Fortunately for 
me Bruin had not only a greater fall, but tumbled into the ditch at a point 
somewhat removed from my hiding-place, and the little ferret eyes did not 
at once perceive me. An unlucky stumble, however, which I owed to a 
twisted root, betrayed me, and he turned and gave chase. 

They have a very expressive phrase in California when a person is desired 
to leave suddenly ; it consists of but two words, “ You git.” My dear little 
reader, when that bear tumbled into my gully “I got,” and when he took 
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up the chase I continued “to git” in a style which astonished even myself. 
When I first saw him fall I had some faint hopes that he might have broken 
his nose, put out a paw joint, or even dislocated his great ugly neck; but 
that delusion lasted only for a moment. He was evidently not a whit the 
worse for his somerset. It was no longer a matter of ceremony. I sped 
over the ground like a hunted deer, while my stout friend came lumbering 
and puffing on behind, like a portly old gentleman who fears he may be too 
late for the evening train. I was expecting every moment to feel the blow 
of his heavy paw, or possibly a scratch down my back, and could almost 
fancy his hot breath and gleaming teeth close to my cheek, when, turning 
an angle of the gully, I perceived, with no little dismay, that the ditch in 
front of me was blocked by an immense fallen tree. The smaller end of the 
broken trunk being towards me showed an opening wide enough to admit 
my then somewhat more than usually slender form. There was little time 
for hesitation. I could hear the bear’s heavy tramp in my rear. A moment 
more and I had plunged into the opening, drawing my gun after me just 
as my fat friend rounded-the turn of the “slue” in hot pursuit. Running 
blindly on, he endeavored to force himself after me, giving the log a shock 
which made me tremble for the security of my new4tenement. One or two 
furious plunges tended to convince him that I could enter where his huge 
frame could not, for he seemed to reflect, and finally introduced a paw, from 
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whose far-reaching grab I retired into the inner recesses of my chamber. 
Finding that his attempts in this way were equally futile, I began to feel 
a little more at ease, and when Bruin again poked in his great paw, in 
an inquiring sort of way, as if my tree had been a “ grab-bag” and I the 
possible prize therein contained, I managed to push the dead ducks out 
to him with the butt of my gun, by way of a peace-offering. I was willing 
just then to have peace at any price short of surrender, but Sir Bear had no 
thought of such a compromise ; he tore away, and made the feathers fly 
with his cruel teeth and claws in a style which gave me a pretty lively notion 
of what I might expect were | to trust myself within their grasp. 

I had begun to think seriously of giving my pursuer the benefit of a 
charge of duck-shot, in the hope of putting out one or both of his ugly little 
eyes when next they should peer into my doorway, when I discovered a 
faint indication of light behind me. Qn working myself round I saw that 
the hollow into which I had entered waS divided by a narrow rot-eaten 
wall from a still larger opening in the body of the trunk beyond, the portion 
of the great tree in which I had ensconced myself being in reality only one 
of the main branches, and lying almost at right angles to the parent stem. 
A little lusty kicking, with some help from my pocket-knife, soon enabled 
me to worm my way with difficulty through the opening. Into this I imme- 
diately stuffed my light outer jacket, in order to conceal my departure from 
the furious beast, who was just then too busily engaged in tunnelling an 
entrance into my hiding-place to take notice of my exit. 

I had gotten half-way down the hollow, which widened as I advanced, 
and was already felicitating myself upon my escape, when in this dim, half- 
lighted chamber of the tree I espied an object which, frightened as I was, 
gave me a new and yet more decided palpitation of the heart. It was at 
first glance nothing more than a spotted handkerchief of rather dingy silk 
folded carelessly up on one side of the rotten opening ; but who could have 
left a handkerchief there? Another look, and my spotted silk resolved it- 
self into a recumbent and motionless snake, a rattler of huge dimensions 
snugly stowed away and apparently sleeping. Now I have had from a child 
a mortal dread of snakes, and for a moment I entertained serious thoughts 
of creeping back and capitulating to the bear. But a series of growls con- 
vinced me that Bruin was getting along nicely with his tunnelling, and 
beginning to discover that my abandoned jacket was but a poor substitute 
for the game he was seeking. There was nothing for it but to pass the 
snake. The great beads of cold sweat stood out on my forehead, and I 
could fancy the very hair rose on my head as I reflected that in so doing 
I must almost brush his mottled skin. What if he were only lying in wait 
to strike me in the face as I advanced? I would fain have closed my 
eyes, but this was no time for winking ; so setting my teeth and holding 
my breath I drew myself in to the uttermost, and, taking a lesson from the 
reptile, fairly squirmed, my way past his resting-place without disturbing 
him, It may be that he was gorged and torpid from recent food ; certain 
it is that he showed no sign of life. But who can measure the feeling of 
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relief with which I reached the opening and found myself once more in the 
blessed sunlight, amid a mass of timber, roots, and heaped-up driftwood 
upon the border, and indeed somewhat overhanging the deeper water, of the 
very stream I had been seeking? To slip silently out of the trunk and drop 
gently into the creek was the work of a moment ; to paddle unheard to the 
opposite bank and secrete myself while his excited bearship, yet wildly 
engaged in his man-hunting, thundered at what may be termed the back 
door of my recent domicile (how I hoped he might wake up the snake !) 
was the labor of some five minutes more. I was now comparatively safe, 
and felt strongly disposed to give the angry brute a more accurate notion 
of my whereabouts by lodging a charge of duck-shot in his shaggy hide ; 
but prudence, coupled with some doubts as to the possibility of discharging 
a wet gun, even with the aid of waterproof caps and patent cartridges, 
induced me to leave Ursa Major to his log-boring while I made the best 
of my way back to camp. 

I talked the matter over that evening with Captain Jack (a veteran bear- 
hunter, by the way,) who listened to my “tale of woe” with more of inter- 
est than sympathy, his only comment being that he wished “he had been 
there,” to which I very promptly and politely replied that I wished he had. 
As for me, when I go hunting or am hunted again, I wish it to be distinctly 


understood that no bears need apply. 
George D. Brewerton. 
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THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 
ANOTHER NEW PACKET. 


A Note from Uncle Facob. 

OW are you, Young Man? I am very glad you go to dancing-school. 
Boys, as a general thing, are too fond of study, and ’tis a good plan 

to have some contrivance to take their minds off their books. I suppose 
you ’d like to know what is going on here at home. Your grandmother sits 
by the fire, knitting some mittens for you to lose, so be sure you do it. 
[She says tell him to be sure when he goes to dancing-school to wear his 
overcoat.] Your ‘Aunt Phebe is making jelly tarts. Says I can’t have any 
till meal-time. [Tell him to be sure and get cooled off some before he comes 
away.] Your grandmother can’t help worrying about that dancing-school. 
Matilda is picking over raisins for the pies. She won’t sit very close to me. 
Now Tommy has come in crying with cold hands. Lucy Maria is soaking 
them in cold water. I don’t doubt he’ll get a tart. Yes, he has. First he 
cries, and then he takes a bite. [Tell him not to go and come in his slippers.] 
Aunt Phebe says, “ Now there’s William Henry growing up, you ought to 
give him some advice.” But I tell her that a boy almost in his teens knows 
himself what ’s right and what’s wrong. Now Georgiana has come in crying. 
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Says she stepped her foot through a puddle of ice. Grandmother has set 
her up to dry her foot. Now she’ll get a tart, I suppose! Yes, she has. 
[Tell him to look right at the teacher’s feet.] That’s good advice, if you 
expect to learn how. Now your aunt says I’m such a good boy to write 
letters, she’s going to give me this one that’s burnt on the edge. [Tell 
him to brush his clothes and not go linty.] More good advice. I guess 
now I’ve got the tart I won’t write any more. Of course we expect you 
to do just about right. If you neglect your studies, and so waste your 
father’s money, you’ll be an ungrateful scamp. If you get into any con- 
temptible, mean ways we shall be ashamed to own you. Do you mean to 
do anything, or be anything, now or ever? If you do, ’tis time you were 
thinking about it. 
UNCLE JACOB. 
All between the brackets are messages from your grandmother. 


A Note from Aunt Phebe. 
DEAR BILLY, — 


When you get as far as choosing partners, there ’s a word I want to say 
to you, though as you’re a pretty good dispositioned boy, maybe there’s 
no need, still, you may not always think, so ’t will do no harm to say it. 
There are always some girls that don’t dance quite so well, or don’t look 
quite so well, or don’t dress quite so well, or are not liked quite so well, 
or are not quite so much acquainted. Now I don’t want you to all the time, 
but sometimes, say once in an evening, I want you to pick out one of these 
for your partner. I know ’tisn’t the way boys do. But youcan. Suppose 
you don’t have a good time that one dance. You weren’t sent into the 
world to have a good time every minute of your life! How would you like 
to sit still all the evening? I’ve been spectator at such times, and I ’ve 
seen how things go on! Why, if boys would be more thoughtful, every 
girl might have a good time, say nothing of it, doing the boys good to think 
of something besides their own comfort. If I were you, I would n’t try to 
make fun, but try to learn, for though your father was willing you should go, 
and wants to do everything he can for you, he has to work hard for his 
money. Lucy Maria is waiting to hear how you get on. 

Your affectionate 
AUNT PHEBE. 


William Henry to Lucy Maria. 
DEAR COUSIN, — 


I was going to write to you before how I was getting along, but have 
had to study very hard. We’ve been five times. The girls wear slippers 
and brown boots and other colors, and white dresses and blue and all kinds, 
and long ribbons, and a good many pretty girls go. If girls didn’t go, I 
should like to go better. I mean till we know how, for I’d rather make 
mistakes when only boys were looking. And I make a good many, because 
he says I don’t have time and tune. He says my feet come down sometimes 
right square athwart the time. So I watched the rest, and when they put 
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their feet down, I did mine. But that was a stroke too late, he said. Said 
“time and tune wait for no man.” I like to promenade, because a feller 
can go it some then. We learn all kinds of waltzes and redowas and polkas. 
I can polk with one that knows how. Whirling round makes me light- 
headed, just as grandmother said. But I ’ve got over it some. We are going 
to do the German at the last of it. The worst of it is cutting across the 
room to get your partners. He calls out when we’re all standing up in 
two rows, “First gentleman take the first lady!” Now supposing I’m 
first gentleman, I have to go ’way across to first lady with all of ’em looking, 
and fix my feet the right way, one heel in the other hollow, and then make 
my bow, and then she has to make that kind of kneeling-down bow that girls 
do, and then we wait till all of ’em get across one by one. Then we take 
the step a little while, and then launch off round the hall polking, or else 
get into quadrilles. And if we do, we make graces to the partners and the 
corners. I like quadrilles best, because you can hop round some and have 
a good time, if you have-a good partner. You can dance a good deal better 
with a gocd partner. Last time I had that one the fellers call “ real estate,” 
because you can’t move her, she don’t ever get ready to start, and when ’t is 
time to turn, stands still as a post. 

Dorry and I practise going across after partners up in ourroom. You 
ought to’ve seen us yesterday! Dorry was the lady. If he didn’t look 
funny! He fixed the table-cloth, off the entry table, to make it look like 
his mother’s opera-cape, and fastened a great sponge on for a waterfall, and 
frizzled out his hair, and had a little tidy on top his head, and that red bow 
you sent me right in front of it. Then he stood out by the window, and 
kept looking at his opera-cape, and smoothing it down, and poking his hair, 
and holding his handkerchief the way girls do, and kept whispering or 
making believe to Bubby Short the way girls do. Then I went across and 
made my bow, and he made that kneeling-down bow, and then we tried to 
polka redowa, but our boots tripped us up, and we could n’t stand, and 
laughed so we tumbled down, and didn’t hear anybody coming, till he 
knocked, and ’t was the teacher, come to see what the matter was. Not 
Wedding Cake but old Brown Bread, and he said dancing mustn’t be 
brought into our studies, and scolded more, but I saw his eyes laughing, 
looking at Dorry. One of the boys tumbled down stairs doing the graces 
in the entry too near the edge, and it’s forbidden now. Some of the first- 
class fellers put up a notice one night in the entry, great printed letters 


& D> 
NO ADMITTANCE "TMB GRACES 


That owl stands for Minerva. I could n’t make a very good one because 
I’m in such a hurry to do my examples. The goddess of wisdom used to 
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be named Minerva. She was painted with an owl. I’ve been reading it 
in the Classical Dictionary. Dorry and Bubby Short and I have just been 
to the Two Betseys to get our gloves sewed up, and The Other Betsey said 
she used to dance like a top. Then she held her dress up with her thumbs 
and fingers, and took four different kinds of balances, made us die a laugh- 
ing, she hopped up and down so. 
Your affectionate cousin, 
Ws. HENRY. 
P.S. That TO is n’t left out in the notice, it’s my own mistake. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


PRB RSs 


A PRESIDENT AT HOME-* 


PASSED a President’s House to-day — 
“ A President, mamma, and what is shat?” 
O, it is a man who has to stay 
Where bowing beggars hold out the hat 
For something, —a man who has to be 
The Captain of every ship that we 
Send with our darling flag to the sea, — 
The Colonel at home who has to command 
Each marching regiment in the land. 


This President now has a single room, 
That is low and not much lighted, I fear ; 
Yet the butterflies play in the sun and gloom 
Of his evergreen avenue, year by year ; 
And the childlike violets up the hill 
Climb, sweetly wayward, about him still ; 
And the bees blow by at the winds’ wide will; 
And the cruel river, that drowns men so, 
Looks pretty enough in the shadows below. 


Just one little fellow (named Robin) was there, 

In a red spring vest, and he let me pass 
With that charming, careless, high-bred air 

Which comes of serving the great! In the grass 
He sat half-singing, with nothing to do — 
No, I did not see the President too: 
His door was locked (what I say is true), 
And he was asleep, and has been, it appears, 
Like Rip Van Winkle, asleep for years! 

S. M. B. Piatt. 
* At North Bend, Ohio River, — the tomb of General Harrison. 
VOL. VI. — NO. IX. 36 
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WITHOUT HANDS OR FEET. 


spend are you going to tell me about to-night, Auntie?” said mer- 
ciless little Walter, who thought, because I had taken a short trip 
abroad, that I must have a never-failing fund of stories in reserve, from 
which he could draw at his pleasure. 

Having become somewhat weary of describing the Zodlogical Gardens 
and such “lions,” I proposed to tell him of a wonderful man of whom I 
heard much while in England, though I never saw him myself, —a man with- 
out hands or feet. 

“©, is there such a man? and where does he live, and how came he 
so?” said Walter, in a breath. 

“Yes, there is such a man,” I replied. “His name is Arthur Kavanagh, 
and he has no arms below the elbow-joint, and only short stumps for legs. 
He is now about fifty-five years old. He was born in Ireland of a high 
family, his mother being connected with the nobility. The story is some- 
times told, which many ignorant, superstitious people believe, that before 
his birth his mother, having a picture of the Virgin Mary, and wishing to 
show that she did not consider ¢hat more holy than anything else made by 
hands, tore it carelessly in pieces. It so happened that both arms and legs 
were torn off; and her child being born like this mutilated picture, it was 
regarded as a punishment for her irreverence. But others, not trying to 
explain or understand why God so created a human being, are astonished 
at the rare compensating gifts which he possesses, that make him less an 
object of pity than of genuine admiration. Indeed, when we come to know 
more about him, we cannot call him altogether unfortunate.” 

“ Why not?” asked Walter. 

“Because, though he has a dwarfed body, God has given him a noble 
mind and a warm heart. When very young he resolutely determined to 
make the most of himself, that is, to improve and cultivate to the utmost 
all the faculties he did possess. One way by which he accomplished his 
purpose was never, under any circumstances, to allow others to do anything 
Sor him which it was possible for him to do himself. This seems the more 
remarkable, when we consider that his parents were very wealthy, and that 
there were always plenty of servants to wait upon him; but he disdained all 
help or appearance of help, except in cases where it was absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

Here I was led to stop and inquire if a certain lad of my acquaintance 
was equally anxious to be self-reliant and independent. But though I 
noticed that Walter’s eyes had a bright twinkle in them, and the corners 
of his mouth were puckered somewhat comically, yet as he gave no other 
signs that the “coat fitted,” I forbore pressing the subject, and proceeded 
to tell how Arthur Kavanagh’s great energy and perseverance brought 
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him almost incredible skill, — for everything which he saw his brothers and 
sisters do he attempted, and often accomplished with equal if not greater 
dexterity. 

“ But do tell me, what did he do, what cou/d any one do, without hands ?” 
asked Walter. 

“It would be easier to tell what he could zof do,” I replied; “ but I will 
mention some of his accomplishments. He writes very plainly and rapidly. 
I have seen his autograph, which would be creditable to any one. He excels 
in drawing and painting in water-colors. To do this, he has his pencil or 
brush strapped to his little stump of an arm. He is fond of driving a span 
of spirited horses, which he does by having the reins and whip fastened to 
his body, —and it is said that he is apt to make frequent use of his whip! 
He rides horseback by being strapped to his saddle. Formerly he spent 
much time in hunting, and it is said that he is a capital shot ; but his favorite 
amusement is yachting, and he is a skilful and scientific navigator. He has 
written a very interesting book called ‘ The Cruise of the Eva,’ which gives 
an account of his adventures in a yacht in which he has taken several long 
voyages. He has written other books, and some short poems of more than 
ordinary merit.” 

“If he is so smart I guess he is rather proud of it, isn’t he?” said 
Walter. 

“He does take a good deal of pleasure, perhaps you may call it pride, 
in showing what he can do. He once made a bet that he could fell a tree 
quicker than a friend. A saw was strapped to his little arm, and though 
his friend, a strong, able-bodied man, did his best, yet the dwarf won the 
wager. He is very fond of making such trials, and usually comes off the 
winner. And I must not forget to tell you that he shaves himself every 
morning.” 

“ Well, well,” said Walter, “ I am prepared to believe anything now! But 
you have not told me how he walks.” 

“He cannot walk, of course; but he has several kinds of carriages in 
which he is wheeled about, and he is so small and so light that he can 
be moved very easily. A friend told me that he once saw him sitting under 
an oak-tree on his estate giving orders to his steward; wishing to leave, 
he jumped upon the back of his servant, when instantly a monkey (a favorite 
pet) jumped upon Azs back, which amused him as much as it did all present. 
But I think you could never guess how he goes about the house, or rather 
the room in which he may be sitting. As he does not wish to trouble 
others unnecessarily, he propels himself about without help, — lying 
down on the floor and rolling over and over till he reaches whatever 
in the room he desires. This he does with perfect dignity and self- 
possession, even when his drawing-room is filled with distinguished 
visitors.” 

“Why!” said Walter, “does he have visitors? I should not think he 
would want any one to see him.” 

“So one might think, for we have all seen persons who were so silly as 
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to make themselves unhappy over nothing worse than a crooked nose, or 
because their hair was not just the color they fancied. You know Mr. Mor- 
ton, the gentleman who is called “ Little Ned,” never goes into society just 
because he is a little under size, and is afraid that some one will call him a 
dwarf. But Arthur Kavanagh is happily free from all morbid sensitiveness. 
He never appears to think that any one is looking at him, or noticing the 
sad peculiarity of his form, but is always cheerful and trying to make others 
happy. Instead of being a blight he is a blessing to his family, and is 
so interesting and sprightly in conversation that he is popular and pleas- 
ing in general society. He was married many years since to a very 
beautiful and accomplished lady. They have three sons and four daugh- 
ters, all of pleasing form and feature, and of marked promise and intelli- 
gence. 

“ As a business man he is successful and respected, superintending his 
large estate without an agent; he is considered a very charitable, good 
landlord, and is loved and honored by all his tenants, who are never weary 
of praising him. 

“He also takes much interest in the affairs of his country; he has held 
many positions of trust and honor, and has recently been re-elected a 
member of Parliament. In this high office he has shown eminent ability, 
and is the worthy peer of many an Honorable M. P. 

**T have now told you all I know about this singular and gifted man, 
whose character and attainments are so worthy of imitation; and I hope 
you will often think of the brave, beautiful, resolute life of Arthur Kava- 
nagh.” 

Adelaide Wetmore. 


DECORATION-DAY SHOES. 


“ TV IFTY and twenty-five and twenty-five are a hundred, —that makes 
me one dollar ; fifty and ten and fifteen and twenty-five, — that makes 
me two dollars. I shall get ’em, sure.” 

Jack never had a pair of shoes of his own in his life. He had kept 
his feet covered in winter with his grandfather’s boots, or his mother’s 
shoes, or old rubbers that he picked up in the street ; but he had never 
had a pair of shoes bought expressly for him, and that fitted him, and were 
owned by him. He had been saving for half a year all the money he could 
to buy a pair for Decoration Day. Last year, when he came home from 
the procession, he told his mother that he would never go barefoot again 
to strow his father’s grave with flowers. 

“ There’s chaps enough without any shoes,” he said, “but they ain’t 
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them chaps what’s got fathers who were soldiers, and them what’s got the 
shoes laughs at me.” 

“You must earn your shoes, Jack, if you have them: I haven’t any 
money to spare. Your father never thought to lay up a penny before he 
died. He was n’t never good for much, Jacky, but to go soldierin’ and get 
kilt.” 

Jack, to tell the truth, had not much of what grown people call “ affec- 
tion” for his father ; his mother never spoke of him except in this way; 
but one thing he had, and that was a good memory. All through the sum- 
mer and the winter he had never forgotten how he felt when the Lawrence 
band played sad dirges and the little boys with laced boots threw flowers on 
their fathers’ graves, and jeered at his bare feet. 

Jack began in the middle of the winter to lay up what money he could 
spare from his rolls and his milk and his mother. But he found laying up 
money very slow work for a little boy eight years old. No one seemed to 
think him large enough to hold horses, or shovel paths, or clear up back 
yards when the snow was gone ; and the Saturday before Decoration Day 
he could count up only two dollars. 

He went down on Essex Street and looked at the shoes, and was aston- 
ished at the prices asked. The shoes that he had admired through the 
window every day for a month, and secretly longed to possess, would cost 
five dollars ! 

“O my!” exclaimed Jack. 

“ What kind of a shoe do you want, now?” asked the store-keeper. 

“ Two dollars, sir.” Jack hung his head over the five-dollar shoes as 
if he had insulted their beauty by naming anything lower. 

“Here is a pair for just two dollars. These are what you want, my 
boy.” 

The store-keeper handed over a pair of coarse shoes with leather strings. 
He was a wily man, and he whisked the five-dollar pair out of sight in a jiffy. 

Jack concluded to take the thick shoes ; for what else could he do, poor 
little fellow? But he would have liked very much to shed a tear or two, 
if he had not thought it beneath the dignity of a boy who had earned two 
dollars all himself. 

The next day was Sunday. Jack did not go to meeting ; and if you had 
passed through the outskirts of Lawrence that day, you would have thought 
that very few people did go. Jack and everybody else went out into the 
fields and the woods by the railroad track; but whatever others may have 
done, Jack only sought out bunches of wild-flowers, and jotted down in 
his memory certain landmarks to find them by in the morning. I doubt 
if any of the people did a worse thing, for every one who came back had 
a bunch of flowers in his hand. Even uncouth, hard-handed, hard-hearted, 
hard-eyed, swearing, drinking men carried flowers that day without looking 
a bit ashamed, as they would have done if it had not been the day before 
Decoration Day. 

Jack went home Sunday night as tired as a little boy can be, gave his 
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new shoes a loving look and a caressing pat, and went to bed and to sleep. 
To-morrow, Decoration Day, was to be Jack’s own, and he was to wear his 
new shoes ! 

This year the decoration services in Lawrence were in the afternoon, 
which was the reason why Jack marked the flowers instead of picking them 
Sunday. He got up later than usual, because the day was his own, and 
ate his breakfast very leisurely, which he had had no chance to do since 
Christmas morning. But he found it rather hard work to lengthen his 
meal much, for he had only one roll and a half-pint dipper of milk. He 
was sitting in the corner, putting on his shoes, when his mother came in. 

“Where are you going with those shoes, I should like to know?” Her 
voice was apt to be sharper than usual (which was quite unnecessary) on 
Decoration Day. 

“ Going after flowers,” said Jack. 

“If I catch you coming home with those shoes muddy or rubbed, or any 
way injured, I ’ll take them away from you, you see if I don’t!” 

“ They ’re mine,” said Jack. “I earned ’em fast enough.” 

“* We ’ll see whose they are if you don’t look out for ’em !” 

Jack ran away as fast as he could go, but he took good care not to run 
through many mud-puddles. He found three or four other boys, and together 
they started for the woods. When they got to the edge of them Jack sat 
down on a log, took off his shoes and a pair of little red stockings that his 
aunt gave him at Christmas, and tucked the stockings half out of sight into 
the shoes, and the shoes altogether out of sight into the hollow of the old 
log on which he was sitting. The other boys had only their bare feet, and 
so did not laugh at him. Then they all went deep into the woods to pick 
flowers by a little brook ; when they wanted to build a dam across it they 
put the flowers down on the moss, and ran on and forgot them. Then they 
picked other flowers; when they wanted to stone birds, — which was the 
first time they saw any, —they put the flowers down on a rock, and ran 
on and forgot them. Then they picked more flowers, and grew tired, and 
concluded that it must be nearly time to go home. So they turned and 
ran back again, and this time they did not forget their flowers. 

When they came to the log by the road where he had hid his shoes and 
stockings Jack spied a buggy coming down the hill towards them. 

“Come on!” shouted Jack to the other boys. There was no need of 
his shouting, for the other boys stood close beside him and would have 
“come on” any way. “ Only two women-folks! Hoorah! Well have a 
bustin’ ride behind ! ” 

He snatched his shoes and stockings from the log, and all the boys ran 
on together. “Good forme! It’s gota flat behind. Here goes!” And 
he put his new shoes, with the little red stockings half falling out, on the 
“flat behind,” and swung on. Two of the other boys swung on beside him, 
‘but there was no room for more. They rode up the hill and over the railroad 
bridge, and, sure enough, the “women-folks ” only turned round and said, 
“Well, little boys, are you having a nice ride ?” 
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“ A bustin’ ride!” said Jack. 

The other boys did n’t say anything. They felt that Jack was chief man, 
by right of his new shoes. 

“ That’s right,” said one of the ladies. 

Just before they got to the long new bridge two of the boys dropped off, 
and sat down in the dust by the side of the road very tired. Jack alone 
hung on. He reasoned in this way. “They are only women-folks, and 
women-folks don’t trot much over long bridges. Afraid o’ fines or some- 
thin’. I'll get a rest while they ’re walkin’ that bridge, and then I can ride 
all through Lawrence.” 

As they entered the bridge the horse began to walk, and Jack let him elf 
down to walk too. But you can’t always reckon on “ women-folks” ; and 
Jack was no sooner off than the lady driving started the horse into a brisk 
trot. Jack was left behind in a minute. He began to run faster than he 
had ever run before. But he couldn’t catch up. Then he began to cry 
harder than he had ever cried before, and harder than those ladies had ever 
heard a boy cry. 

“Do stop for the poor little fellow! He does n’t get a ride very often.” 
The good lady who was not driving said this. 

“Nonsense! He gets a ride on every buggy he sees. He need n’t make 
such a noise.” And the lady who was xo¢ so good and was driving started 
the horse faster yet. 

There stood Jack at the other end of the bridge, lifting up his voice in 
that fearful wail, looking after the buggy with a “flat behind,” on which 
stood the new shoes with the little red stockings hanging half out. Poor 
little Jack! He has eaten half a roll instead of a whole one, gone without 
his milk, kept money back from his mother, held horses, shovelled paths, and 
cleaned yards all in vain, unless that buggy with the flat behind and the 
little shoes with the red stockings shall turn about and come to meet him! 

The ladies rode on through the city, and over the other bridge, and knew 
nothing of the shoes and stockings. They had no occasion to look out of 
the back window, and all the laughing of people who saw the odd ornaments 
was done behind them, of course, and they did n’t see that. As they were 
going over the upper bridge the good lady said, “ Hark, dear! seems to me 
I hear that poor little boy crying now.” 

“‘ Nonsense !” repeated the one who was not so good; and she started 
up the horse, without hearkening at all. 

But if poor little Jacky’s heart could have wailed out all that was in it, 
he might have been heard above the roar of the dam and the scream of the 
locomotives and all the noises of Lawrence. 

The buggy went on through the woods, and into Andover, and up to the 
chapel (for the decoration services in Andover were in the morning), and 
found that the band and the procession and the flowers were gone. Some 
one said that they went to the West Parish. So the buggy went there, 
in a great hurry and by the short cut, and found that the band and the 
‘procession and the flowers were gone again. Some one said that they went 
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to the Old South and the Catholic burying-grounds. So the buggy went 
down the hill, and over the railroad track, just escaping a train that was 
whizzing along, and found that the band and the procession and the flowers, 
what few were left, had gone, and no one knew where. 

All the while the little new shoes and the little red stockings were on 
the buggy’s “ flat behind.” On any other day they would have been taken 
off long before by some little Irish boy; but Decoration Day all the little 
Irish boys and alls other little boys, and everybody else, were off in the 
procession, except the few old people of whom the ladies inquired, and 
they were so blind that they could n’t see them. 

The buggy went home very slowly and sadly, for to miss Decoration Day 
altogether was more than the good lady who was not driving could bear 
gayly, and the lady who was not so good and was driving didn’t say 
“ Nonsense!” when she was asked to go more slowly; for she knew 
that it was a very solemn thing to miss decorating the soldiers’ graves. 
So the buggy went slowly up the hill and slowly into the home yard, 
and the ladies slowly and solemnly got out of the buggy, and fastened 
the horse, and the good lady put her useless lilies-of-the-valley behind the 
horse’s ears, — for he was an army horse, and deserved to have had them 
before. 

Meanwhile the other lady went round the buggy to go into the house. 
As she passed the “flat behind,” of course she saw the shoes and stock- 
ings. There she stood, pointing at them and laughing, as if she 
thought it a good joke that some poor little fellow should lose his 
shoes. 

“ What zs the matter, dear?” asked the good lady. But, like most other 
people, she came to see before she got an answer. ‘Why, some poor 
little boy has lost his new shoes! It must have been the one who 
cried so hard. Dear me! How shall we ever find him? I’ll ask 
papa.” 

So she went into the house and found papa, and told him all that she 
knew about the shoes, which was a good deal by this time, and all that she 
knew about the boy, which was nothing at all, except that he had a “ bustin’ 
ride,” and “bustin’” cry after it. “What shall I do with the shoes, 
papa?” 

Papa ran his hand through his hair and wrinkled his forehead and rolled 
up his eyes. He had a good deal of sympathy for little boys. He was 
once known to lay down a sermon that he was writing, and go out to help 
an Irish lad fix a lot of cans on a little cart so that they could n’t roll off; 
and he was just twenty minutes about it. So on this occasion the good 
lady felt sure that he would help her if he could. 

“TI think that I should advertise the shoes and stockings in The Law- 
rence American, and also in the Lawrence post-office.” 

“I’d a great deal rather go and carry them to the boy, if I could only 
find him.” 

“ Very well, my dear. You can ride to Lawrence to advertise, and you 
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can take the shoes in the buggy with you, and if you see the boy, which is 
not probable, you can give them to him.” 

“So I will,” said the good lady. 

She came out to the carriage, and papa, feeling sorry for the boy, came 
with her to turn the horse. She took the shoes and stockings in her hand 
and got into the carriage. 

“ May I ask what you are going to do with those shoes?” inquired the 
other lady. 

“Going to Lawrence to advertise them, and take them with me to give 
to the boy if I see him.” 

“ Shall you know him when you see him?” 

“It seems to me I shall.” 

“ May I tell you what seems to me?” 

“O, certainly,” said the good lady; and the papa stopped turning the 
horse to listen. 

“T should put them on the flat behind, where I found them. Then I 
should drive to Lawrence the same way I went before. You may depend 
upon it that that boy will be on the road, looking at the backs of all buggies 
for a week to come. He’ll know them a deal quicker than you ’ll know 
him.” 

“It really might be worth trying,” said the papa, but he looked as if he 
had n’t much faith in the plan. Nevertheless he put the little shoes with 
the little red stockings on the “flat behind,” just as they were found, and 
the buggy started again for Lawrence. 

When it came to the new bridge there were some boys playing, and one 
little boy who was not playing. 

“ Do you suppose he can be here?” asked the good lady. “Do stop, 
and we ’ll ask them.” 

“ No need of that,” said the other lady, driving past. 

“Whoa! my shoes!” screamed a little boy behind. In a moment he 
had swung on and grabbed them. 

Then the buggy stopped. 

“ Little boy, I did n’t know that I had your shoes when I heard you cry- 
ing. If I had known it, I should have stopped,” said the good lady. 

The little boy glared at her. 

“ Did you feel very bad?” asked the good lady. 

“You bet!” said the boy. “ Marm, she beat me.” 

“You poor little fellow!” said the good lady. “Can you go home now 
without being beaten ?” 

“Don’t bother the boy any more. Let him go home,” said the lady who 
was n’t so good, yet who, as we see, was quite as wise as the other; and 
she turned the buggy about. 

“ Good for me!” cried Jack; and he turned too and went home. 

“What made you think the boy would find his shoes if they «ere 
there?” 

“ My father always told me that if I found anything I must leave it where 
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I found it; if the person who lost the thing wanted it, he would hunt where 
he had been with it ; but he would n’t know anything about me ; — that if 
every one would do so most lost things would be found again. I never had 
the pleasure of finding anything in my life before, but I think the plan works 
well.” 

Jacky went home happy, and the ladies went home happy, and that is all 
that is known about the affair. 

This story has but one merit; that is, it is mostly true. 

Mary B. Harris. 


COEGORVOOD > 


PHILIP ELDEN. 


iw a pleasant New England village stood a house so thoroughly home-like 
in all its belongings, that one instinctively loitered in passing it, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of the happy family life within. 

The house stood back from the roadside upon a smoothly shaven lawn, 
shaded by noble elms. Lehind it lay the garden and orchard, and beyond 
stretched a grove of pine-trees, through which a little brook murmured and 
gurgled all the drowsy summer, while in winter its fairy fretwork, moulded 
by the “elfin builders of the frost,” was the never-epding delight of the 
children. 

In this grove rustic seats and tables had been placed for the accommo- 
dation of picnic parties, and adjoining it was a thicket of beech and hick- 
ory, from which a bountiful harvest of nuts was merrily gathered every 
autumn by both the squirrels and the children, who amicably disputed their 
prize with each other ; the children willingly yielding the larger half to the 
squirrels for the sake of their pleasant companionship. 

All this fair domain was the property of Robert Elden, who had reached 
middle age with an unbroken home circle, and, with his happy family about 
him, cared little for what went on in the busy world without. 

Philip, a boy of seventeen, was the eldest of his six children ; but Ga- 
brielle, two years old, was the pet and plaything of the household, —a child 
who “looked such kinship to the flowers ” that she seemed one rather than 
a mortal baby. 

“ Mamma, please lend us Gabrielle!” “We want to borrow Gabrielle!” 
entreated the children one summer morning. 

“ But will you take good care of her?” answered the watchful mother. 
“There are so many of you I am afraid you will forget all about her, and 
she will come to some harm.” 

“Let me have her, mamma,” said Phil, with all the importance of the 
eldest. “You know you can trust her with me.” So the mother yielded 
her treasure, and the jubilant children trooped away with Gabrielle seated 
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like a little queen upon her brother’s shoulder, her rosy cheeks kissed into 
flames, and her golden hair, tossed into a thousand rings, shining like an 
aureole about her head. . 

- After a merry frolic in the grove with the little one, it occurred to the 
children that it would be charming to surprise their mother with some fresh 
strawberries for dinner ; so with a careless “ Take care of Gabrielle, will 
you, Phil?” to which he responded with a nod and an assuring “ Of course 
I will,” the children darted out into the sunshine, equipped with baskets 
and pails in which to gather the berries. 

But Phil’s book was entertaining, and the bench upon which he had 
stretched himself was very comfortable, and after a while, becoming ab- 
sorbed in his reading, he quite forgot his charge. Baby, left to herself, 
crept off among the trees, and was soon out of his sight. 

At the end of an hour Phil started up. ‘“ Gabrielle!” he called. “ Baby 
dear, where are you?” But no Gabrielle answered, nor was any baby to be 
seen. Back to the house rushed Phil, rousing father, mother, and servants 
to aid in his hurried search. Nowhere was there any trace of the little 
orfe, no answer to all their anxious calling. 

At length the father, who was in advance of the party, caught the gleam 
of something white by the brook-side, and flew towards it. It was Gabri- 
elle’s white frock, and there, with her face pressed down into the running 
water, her head half veiled with the maiden-hair that overhung the brink, 
lay the little one, with her blue eyes closed and her baby lips mute for- 
ever. 

Silently the father raised her in his arms, the beautiful head drooping 
heavily upon his shoulder, and with sobs and tears the children, who had 
been alarmed by the outcry of the search, followed him back to the house 
and into the quiet room where stood the little empty crib in which no little 
Gabrielle would ever nestle more. 

Reverently the father laid his precious burden down, the awe-stricken 
children looking on in silence, —all save Phil, poor Phil! who flung him- 
self upon his knees beside the still form in an agony of remorse, for which 
even his mother could find no word of comfort. 

There motionless he knelt through all that dreadful day, taking no notice 
of any who came or went, until as night drew on his father went to him, 
and with gentlest persuasion and low words of love led him to his own 
room. 

Two days afterward, in the still twilight of the summer evening, a hushed 
group gathered around little Gabrielle as she lay at rest. Lilies placed there 
by tender hands shone upon her bosom, delicate ferns floated in long sprays 
about her, but more pure than the lilies, fairer than leaf or flower, was the 
baby form in its tranquil and solemn beauty. 

They bore her to the sweet hillside, and left her in her dreamless sleep, 
lulled by the sighing grasses and the whisper of the swaying pines. 

Years rolled away. Philip Elden grew into a grave and thoughtful man. 
Everywhere he was respected, by every one honored and beloved. But a 
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smile seldom came to his lips, and there quivered in his speech pathetic 
minor tones that brought tears to many eyes. A man of rare judgment 
and spotless integrity, he became the chosen counsellor and confidant of all 
who stood in need of such a friend. Men said of him, “He could never 
betray a trust.” 

But deep in his own heart was a lifelong agony, the gnawing remembrance 
of that youthful trust betrayed, and his peculiarly tender and reverent man- 
ner towards children served perpetually to remind his early friends of what 
they might otherwise have forgotten, — the death of Gabrielle. -And when, 
at fourscore years, the welcome summons came, and Philip lay down to 
die, the last words that those who loved him caught from his faltering lips 
were, “O Father in heaven, in thine infinite mercy give me back Ga- 
brielle !” 

Beside the baby’s grave there is another now, and amid the ivy that clus- 
ters about them a white cross gleams. On it are these words : — 


“PHILIP ELDEN. 


A BROKEN AND A CONTRITE HEART, O Gop, 
THOU WILT NOT DESPISE.” 


—PPRBLERI 45 


HOW TO DRAW. 


No. IIL 


Y last letter, dear Allie, gave you considerable work to do; and I shall 

not be surprised to learn that you met with many difficulties. Draw- 

ing, you have found out by this time, is not altogether a pastime, — that is, 

good and useful drawing is not; but I am sure that its value as a part 
of your education is beginning to be acknowledged. 

Now let us see what can be done in this letter to improve your eyesight. 
I dare say you think you see everything mow quite correctly, having two 
open eyes, — strong and intelligent eyes. Well! so think thousands of 
grown-up men and women, who are as blind as daytime bats to all that is 
graceful, harmonious, and symmetrical in the natural world, — so it is not 
to be wondered at that a little ten-year-old girl should fancy that she is 
seeing correctly. When you came into this beautiful world of ours your 
Maker gave you five marvellous senses, — TOUCH, TASTE, SMELL, HEARING, 
SicHT. He did this to bring you, an immortal being, housed for a little time 
in a tenement of flesh, into relation with the things of the natural world. 

Let us consider now the sense of sigh¢ only as one of the great gateways 
of human knowledge ; and in order that you may begin your understanding 
of the matter at the proper place, I show you an illustration of the Human 
Eye. 
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L represents the vitreous body, which is a body of complete transpar- 
ency, occupying the cavity of the globe of the eye; E, the crystalline lens 
(a lens, you know, is any transparent substance that will change the direc- 
tion of rays of light passing through it); and B, the anterior chamber of 
the eye, which is filled with a fluid called the agueous humor, transparent 
like the vitreous, but not so dense. A is the cornea, which is a transparent 
membrane of a horny texture in the front of the eye. C is the pupil, some- 
times called the apple of the eye; it is the aperture of the iris, through 
which the rays of light pass. D is the iris, a muscular membrane that, by 
expanding and contracting, causes the pupil to grow large in the dark and 
small in the light. H is the sclerotic; you know it as the white of the eye, 
an opaque membrane, covering a great portion of the globe of the eye; and 
Q and R show the tear glands and canal. 

Now for the optic nerve, M, and the retina, K. By means of the optic 
nerve, which — as you can see by looking at the picture — spreads out into 
a circular membrane, visual impressions — that is, z#ages of the objects 
around you —are transmitted to the brain. And how do you imagine it 
is all done, my dear child, —such a great wonder, and the machinery for the 
exercise of the sense of sight so complex withal ? 

Great men, philosophers of olden time, asked themselves often this ques- 
tion: Does the stone I am looking at come to me, or do I go to the stone? 
Some believed the one thing, some held to the other. Democritus and his 
followers fancied that a light dust separated itself from objects, and, making 
its way into the eyes, caused the sensation of sight. 

After a while a most profound thinker, Aristotle by name, by force of 
certain reasonings overturned the established theories of all the philoso- 
phers, and prepared the way for those of Kepler, the great naturalist, who 
made known his views in about 1604. 

But the most reasonable explanation of sight was arrived at in 1709, 
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through the researches of Berkeley, who declared that the mind of man 
became acquainted with the things of the visible world by means of impres- 
sions of the zmages of those things upon the retina of the eye. 

Now for a few words concerning rays of light, for it is altogether by means 
of them that pictures of things are stamped upon the retina. 

Innumerable rays proceeding from the sun pass through the earth’s atmos- 
phere, and fall upon, we will say, the side of a house, and rebound, like a 
boy’s ball thrown against a wall, to the open eye that is turned toward the 
house, and so the house is seen. But how, you ask, does the image of the 
house get into the eye, and how is it STAMPED upon the retina? Well, in 
this way, my child. But first, I want you to take a pencil and a piece of 
paper and copy this rule over and over again, if necessary, until it is thor- 
oughly fixed in your mind : — 

Objects are seen by means of rays of light that proceed in straight lines, in 
every direction, FROM every point of the visible surfaces. 

Look at the following illustration, remembering that all the rays of light, 
represented by the straight lines, started from the sun, and that they have 
rebounded from the arrow to the eye. 








Now to find the way in which the image of the arrow takes its place upon 
the retina of the eye. To do this, it is only necessary that two rays of 
light shall be used by us, — those that proceed from the extremities of the 
arrow. 
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Why, how funny ! you say ; the arrow is turned upside down. 

Yes, dear Allie, even so, and so will it be to the human eye always. 
Notice now the illustration ; it represents a vertical section of an eye, 
and the inverted (upside down you call it) image of the arrow upon 
the retina. Rays proceed from all parts of the arrow, remember, but 
we only want ¢wo for explanation. First, we will take the upper ray, 
marked O. 

It came from the sun, and its work is to convey to the retina a picture of 
the feathered part of the arrow. Starting, in its rebound, from the top of the 
feathered part, it proceeds to what is termed the optic centre; you will see 
where that is by looking at the white spot in the first illustration. 

So, too, goes the other ray, marked B, on z¢s course to the optic centre. 

There the rays, crossing, diverge, carrying the image of the arrow with 
them, and printing it upon the retina. 

Beyond this point, the picturing of the inverted image upon the retina, 
human knowledge fails to carry us ; so you will have to be content, my dear 
pupil, as all mankind must be, to leave the rest to that Supreme Being 
who, by even this one organ of sight alone, gives us such powerful proof 
of his existence and goodness. 

You may begin now to draw the following geometrical forms, by which I 
mean vegu/ar forms, or forms made according to a definite rule. A piece of 
stone, broken off a larger mass, would not be termed geometrical, because it 
would not be regular. Try this shape first, which is called a 7riangle. It 
is a figure with three equal sides. 

The Sguare next, a figure with four equal sides, and four right angles. 

And then the Czrc/e, every part of which is equally distant from its 
centre. 














TRIANGLE, SQUARE, CIRCLE. 


These are only three of the almost endless number of geernetrical figures ; 
but the strength and beauty of these have caused their introduction into 
works of art and manufacture, from the earliest time. Almost all design is 
based upon a knowledge of them. The three feet of a stand, a stool, a globe, 
form a triangle ; the shape of a door, window, book, picture, may be square ; 
and innumerable objects are circular. 

Now you may copy the lesson that is below. It is a part of the 4/phabet 
of Form, and when you have learned it, so as to draw it without a copy, 
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you may go on and draw each one of the following studies. 
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Enough for the little pupil this time; I think she is getting along very 


bravely. 





Charles A. Barry. 


OUR YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 





THE OLD JUG’S STORY. 


: WAS the old stone jug, 
The hay-field jug, 
Three times as old as I; 
And I used to fill it 
With the iron skillet, 
To carry when the men were dry, 


°T was a pretty good lug, 
That old stone jug, 
When the weather was dry and hot, — 
Getting meadow hay, 
On a July day, 
"Way down in the Gordon lot. 


And the voice of the jug, 
Going ‘‘ glug, glug, glug,” 
With such a frisky yan’, 
Was a habit, I thought, 
The jug had caught 
Of laughing when they drank. 


But one queer day, 
When the smoke-haze lay 
On the hills, and the sun looked red, 
There came a groan 
From the hollow stone, 
Like a voice from the wretched dead. 


Then with every glug 
That came from the jug 
A solemn story poured ; 
I listened well, 
And gladly tell 
What the jug said, word for word. 


** Your grandsire, Dan, 
Was a fine young man 
As ever you’d wish to see, 
And he might have gone 
To Washington 
If it had n’t been for me. 
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**But I used to take, 
For my stomach’s sake, 
A great deal in those days ; 
And as years went by, 
Being always nigh, 
He drank into my bad ways. 


‘*T remember the night ; 
*T was a winter night ; 
We had started home together, 
And I urged him sore 
To drink once more, 
‘To keep out,’ said I, ‘the weather.’ 


**So we drank again, 

And again, and again, 
Helping each other along. 

We were merry enough, 

Though the road seemed rough, 
And we hiccoughed a tipsy song. 


** Ah well! at dawn, 
On the drifted lawn, 
They found us fast together: 
I had stuck by him, 
Lying cold and grim, 
But I had n’t kept out the weather. 


** But from that day 
I’ve changed my way, 
And never taken @ glug; 
And I charge you, Dan, 
As an honest man, 
Heed the words of an aged jug.” 


And the voice of the jug, 
Going ‘‘glug, glug, glug,” 
Seems always saying to me, 
‘* Your grandsire, Dan, 
Was a fine young man 
As ever you’d wish to see.” 
C. A. Stephens. . 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


ON THE RIVER. 


I LIVE in one of the most beautiful places in Massachusetts. We— father and 
the rest of us—have named it ‘ Riverside.” It .is by the Connecticut River, 
Twenty miles to the northward are the blue mountains, Tom and Holyoke. And on 
the opposite side of the river, a little to the southeast of Riverside, is the city of 
Springfield, and beyond that are the purple ‘* Wilbram” hills. One of the pleas- 
antest diversions I know of is to row out on the river on still days, and measure the 
different depths with a bit of lead anda line. In one place a little south of River- 
side there is a great clay ledge that goes along the shore for about halfa mile. The 
average depth along this ledge is from fifty to fifty-five feet. In other places a man 
could wade across the river. 

Father taught me to row when I was eleven or twelve, and now I can row 
almost as well as he can, So in the summer mornings he lets me take the boat 
as early as I want to, provided I come back when the six-o’clock whistle is blown in 
Springfield. One morning last July, as soon as I had dressed, I went down stairs, 
put on my hat, took the boat-key from its nail, and then, as it was rather early 
(quarter of four), I put a slice of bread and butter in my pocket and went out for the 
oars. I ran down to the water and put them into the boat, unfastened the chain, 
jumped in, and pushed out. (It took me a long time to learn to push the boat out 
and jump in just at the right time, — not jump in and push out. I would either push 
out and take a very long step right out into the water, and then have to wade after 
the boat, or would step in before the boat was off the sand. When at last I could 
step in without getting my feet wet, I very often fell flat in the bottom of the boat, 
and it would run aground on the opposite side of the little harbor where we kept it.) 
Then I put the oars on the row-locks and started for the other side of the river. 
There it is very shallow. Little fresh-water clam-shells were scattered about on 
the hard, shining sand bottom. I rowed slowly along, keeping a sharp lookout for 
sand-banks and snags. 

At last I reached ‘‘ The Point.” The shore there is a strip of fine sand and a bank 
of the same, the top of it being about twenty feet above the water. This bank is full 
of sand-swallows’ holes. I pulled Cruiser (the boat) ashore, and bailed out the water 
and went up to some of the lowest holes, The young swallows were twittering ’way 
back in their holes, I supposed for their breakfasts. So I broke off a piece of my 
bread, and took in exchange a beautiful little gray feather. Then I went back to the 
boat, and had stepped in, when I heard a rushing sound, and for about two minutes 
the air seemed full of swallows. They flew round and round, some dashed toward 
me and then back to the holes again, and some dipped into the water. And they 
kept it up till I was out of sight. 

I looked over the edge of the boat to see the bottom. Great black trunks of 
trees with long, crooked roots that seemed like arms trying to catch at the boat, 
branches, sticks, and pieces of plank and bark, — these had been brought down by 
the freshets, and had become embedded in the sand. 

As it was about sunrise I rowed out to the middle of the river to see it. The sky 
was lovely. In the east were fleecy pink and golden clouds with the beautiful blue 
beyond. The sun was just peeping above the horizon, and touched with gold the 
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tops of the trees that grew on the west side. In the west the sky was a darker blue 
with long white waves of clouds. On the water here and there were little blue ripples. 
The mountains were covered with a soft hazy purple, flecked with dashes of golden 
light, and at the foot of Mount Tom there was a feathery white fog gently rising. 

As I slowly crossed to the west side of the river, I could hear the shouts of the 
farm-boys as they drove the lowing cattle to their pastures, and now and then a break- 
fast-horn would sound, sometimes loud and shrill, as if near the river, and sometimes 
with a dreamy, far-away sound. Through an opening in the trees, about half a mile 
northwest, there was a high hill. It sloped gently to the east, and on it were a great 
many cattle. On the east side of the river there were other hills, and cattle were 
beginning to scatter over the shady western slopes, and on the lowland that borders 
the river there were great fields of corn. King David must have been looking at a 
scene like this when he wrote, ‘*‘ The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys 
also are covered with corn. They shout for joy, they also sing.” 

I sat in the boat till the sun rose higher and higher and a whistle reminded me it 
was nearly six o’clock. So I rowed down stream past snags and beds of pickerel- 
grass and over the ‘‘ Sunken Rock,” that has settled four feet in thirty years, till I 
reached our little harbor. And as I was fastening the boat the six-o'clock whistle 
sounded, so I caught up the oars and ran up to the house. 

Harrie E. Bagg, age 15. 


West SprINGFIELD, Mass. 


HENS. 


I HAVE kept hens for several years, and have made money by them. But had I 
known at the beginning as much as I now do about the care of them, I might, I think, 
have made five or six times as much. So I will write you how I take care of them 
now, hoping that some other boy may profit by my experience. 

Finding that I had kept too many hens for the size of my hen-house, I have just 
enlarged it, so that it is now a good-sized, light, and well-ventilated room, fourteen 
feet by ten feet. 

I have twenty-two hens and eight chickens of different breeds. I try to give them 
a variety of food. I buy cracked corn, Indian meal, oats, and wheat screenings. 
Barley is good for them, but where I live it is so expensive that it hardly pays to use 
it. In the morning as soon as I get up, I give them two quarts of cracked corn and 
one quart of meat (lights which I buy of the butcher, or beef scraps which are sold 
in cakes) mixed with warm water, or, better still, water in which meat has been 
boiled. Occasionally in winter I mix a little red pepper with it. In summer they do 
not need meat unless they are shut up. Worms and insects supply the place of it. 
At noon they have the odds and ends from the table, and at night some dry grain. 
They have constantly standing by them a box of old plaster, and also some pounded 
oyster shells, of which they eat a large quantity. Bone flour is also good for them, 
but like barley it is too expensive. They need water twice a day, and three times 
when the weather is cold enough to freeze it. (I put rusty iron into it when they 
are shedding their feathers.) I fear they often suffer for the want of it. A few days 
ago a man who has kept hens for many years told me that he had not given them 
a drop of water this winter ; and at the same time complained that they did not lay, 
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and were not profitable at any time. I said, ‘‘ Why do you keep them then?” He 
answered, ‘*Q, I have to ; wife thinks she could n’t do without them.” 

I begin to set hens as early as the first of April, putting thirteen eggs under a com- 
mon-sized hen, and fifteen under a very large one, and continue to set them until June, 
Then again, so as to have the chickens come out any time during the month of 
October. I usually set Bramapootras, but sometimes find that other hens make 
good mothers. I feed the young chickens with Indian dough or oatmeal, and they 
do very well. I believe I never lost but one chicken, and that one committed suicide 
by hanging itself between the bars of its coop. I seldom keep hens after they are 
two years old, though I have one Bramapootra five years of age, that raised two 
broods of chickens last summer and has laid well all winter. 


Abbat E, Smith, age 14. 
ARLINGTON, Mass, 


FISHING. 


THERE are many different ways of fishing ; indeed, I might say, in school phrase- 
ology, ‘‘ they are too numerous to mention.” 

Fishing for real fish is the most common kind. Men, boys, and sometimes girls 
participate in this, either for pleasure or profit. Of this kind of fishing I cannot say 
much, as the greatest experience I ever had in this line was to take a long wand 
of locust-wood, a piece of string, and either a toy fish-hook or a crooked pin and a 
tin pail and then go down to the brook, which is about two feet wide, to try to catch 
minnows. I never had much success. I remember I did not dare to put the bait 
on the hook, and if I did catch’a fish I generally threw it back into the water because 
my sympathies were so much excited for the poor thing. Once I did bring home a 
few, and left them in the wood-house while I went to get mother to look at them ; 
when I returned they were gone. Mrs. Puss had disposed of them, 

Another kind of fishing is very much in vogue now, and we see a great deal about 
it in the newspapers. I believe the furor for this is greatest when we have a new 
President. President Grant and his Cabinet are very much troubled with this kind 
of fishing. This, instead of being done by boys and girls, is done by grown men, 
who I should think would be ashamed of themselves. They go to Washington and 
stay there for months at a time, hanging around and waylaying the principal officers 
of Government until they become almost desperate, and sometimes yield to them, like 
the unjust judge, merely to get rid of them. This is called fishing for office, and the 
fishers are called office-seekers. 

There is another kind of fishing which is quite universal. I will give a few exam- 
ples. A young girl with a beautiful, clear complexion says she is so dark and tanned ; 
she does wish that her complexion was as clear and pretty as Mary C.’s. Again, a 
young gentleman, with the faintest possible shadow of a mustache, saunters up to a 
young lady and observes, ‘‘ I say, Amy, how do you like my mustache?” As this 
is a very forcible illustration of my subject, the young lady may with propriety 
answer, as I presume you have heard of another doing, ‘‘ 1 think it is giving to h-airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name.” 

Another example ; a young lady, in a crowded dressing-room at school, accidentally 
treads upon the foot of her neighbor, when she exclaims, ‘‘O, do excuse me! I am 
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so sorry; but you know my feet are so large, and I must step somewhere.” As 
said young lady wears No. 1 boots, we may safely call this a good example of the 
subject, which is, as I presume you have guessed long ago, — fishing for a compli- 
ment. 

As the clergymen say, ‘‘a word more, and I will concludg,” When a young lady 
stands at the front window with her handkerchief, prepared to have a handkerchief 
flirtation with any young gentleman who may hay pass, or goes to church 
alone in the evening, and says in the vestibule, in the hearing of several young gentle- 
men, ‘* Aren’t you afraid in the dark, Bell? I am dreadfully. «Mamma says she 
never saw anything like it. I don’t dare stir,outside of the door alone after dark.” 
Or, if one persists in asking a young gentleman to help her about her lessons, and 
says, “‘ You know you are so much smarter than I am, and of course -” can help 
me nicely,” you can safely call it — fishing for a beau. 

I could easily say a great deal more on this subject, but as my s ited, and 
I fear I have overrun it already, I shall be obliged to close. 

Alice E Bradish, age 16. 

Freponia, Chautauqua County, N. Y. 


POPCORN. 


I HAVE a liking for all pets, kittens most eSpecially, and when Popcorn came 
to us, a wee bit of a black and white one, with soft, downy fur and sharp, bright eyes, 
I took her to my heart at once. Just at the time she was first brought into the house, 
the young lady who plays the piano was singing a song called ‘‘ Kitty Popcorn,” 
and from that we took her name. At first she was very much frightened and hid 
away under the stove, but as she got better acquainted she grew more playful, and 
many a nice romp have I had with her since. She soon learmed to know her name, 
and when we called her would follow us like a dog. 

We had one cow, a pretty, soft-eyed creature, and I was the milkmaid. Every 
morning and evening when I came in from milking I would find Kitty Pop waiting 
on the doorstep for the dish of new milk which I never failed to give her. One 


morning, however, I determined to teach her to follow me, and, taking her in my, 


arms, I started out to milk. She did very well until the cow came up and began 
to smell of her, and then she turned around and scampered off with her back up and 
her tail as big as two, never stopping until she reached the door, where I found her 
waiting for me as if nothing had happened. But I persevered and carried her with 
me every time, until she learned to expect her milk there, when she followed of her- 
self. All through the summer she scarcely ever missed going with me in rain or 
sunshine, and if I did not give her her milk immediately she wggld rub around the 
cow’s legs, purr and jump into my lap, until I was od/iged to fi er to get rid of 
her. But just as soon as she had eaten her milk, she would go away and play on 
the fence or in the trees around until I was ready to go to the house, when she would 
go too. Many atime have I been afraid she would be killed by the cow, she was 
so constantly under her feet. But she always escaped in some manner, and grew 
prettier and more playful every day, although she never learned the trick of standing 
up on her hind legs while I milked into her open mouth, like some cats I know of. 


cet eet SSNS PPE ENE POEL A TERRE NCE BE POAT IR OEE 
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O use fronts north, and back of it are some doors leading into’ the cellar. 
These s, when thrown open, are supported by short stakes driven in the ground, 
igheleav¥e them level on top with a small space underneath. To these doors some 
pet pigegns of mine loved to come when the sun shone and strut around, 
to each other iy} showing all their fine feathers in the sunlight. Now Kitty 
Shave A share Mf everything that was going on, especially if there was fun to 
has “if, and she w We, slyly under the door and lie there quietly until 
ar the sé door, and then suddenly put out her paw over 
h a, quickly withdraw it. The scolding of the doves, 
ty eg ; they flew away, were enough to make any 
one laugh, but Kith ould lie there d.; unconscious, until the doves, concluding 
afier all, came back, when she would repeat the tricky 
oves we had a numbeé of chickens, which Kitty delighted to tease 
t them from a and unseen hiding-places, making even 
ster him rt and flap his wings in dismay. I have often 
doorway and watched her until I grew tired, and then calling 
her, I would take her down to the swing for a good romp. 

The swing was on the side of a hill below the house, and was formed by Nature 
herself out of a grape-vine which looped over from the branches of one tree to another. 
This was a favorite place with all the children, and with Kitty too, for although she 
did n’t like to swing in the swing, she did like to climb the trees, and play with the 
leaves, and swing in the branches, while the children played below. 

When blackberries came Kitty was as busy as any of us. She always followed us 
to the field, and I suppose thougigt she did as much work as any of us. There was 
a creek to cross on the way, and’ it was quite funny, when we were all over, to see 
how pitifully Kitty would hold up her paw and look first at us and then at the water, 
afraid to cross on the stones, for fear she would fall in and be drowned, or wet her 
dainty feet, we could not tell which, We always had a good laugh at her, and it 
usually ended by my going back and carrying her over in my arms. Once over, 
however, she did not need help, for she could climb the hill and go through the bushes 
much quicker and easier than we could. Once she came very near being lost, having 
strayed away a little too far.. She always came back to the house as tired and hot 
as ourselves, and, lying down under the table, she would stretch herself out and close 
her eyes in the full enjoyment of rest, although I don’t suppose she had picked a 

pinsle berry in the whole time she had been out. 

=» @but one morning Kitty did not come with me to milk as usual. I did not notice 
it much, as I was in a hurry. eto get ready to visit a friend some miles away, and I 
supposed she was oyt taking'a walk or something. I was gone two days, and when 
I came back the first news I heard was that Kitty Pop had not been seen since I left. 
We hunted for her, but could not find her, and great was the children’s grief in conse- 
quence. Whether she had wandered away and died, or whether she had been stolen, 
—for Kitty Pop, was well known in the neighborhood, — we never knew, for we 
never saw our peli. 

Mary Williams, age 14. 
West Va, Cottecs Taylor Co., West Va. 

















CINDERELLA. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Kina. 

Prince Rupert. 
CINDERELLA. 

PEACOCINA, ) Sisters. 
Srucupetta, § 

MOTHER OF THE SISTERS. 
GRANDMOTHER. 

Courtiers, Servants, &c. 


ACT I. 


Scent I1.—A handsome room. Peacocina and 
Srucupetta before mirrors. Their MoTHER 
busied about them. CINDERELLA among the 
ashes by the fire. 

Peacec. I do declare, how badly this is made ! 

Cinderella ! Cinder ! where ’s that lazy jade? 
Stucup. Cinderella! come here first, and bring | 

a pin; 
And mind you stick it very gently in. 
(CINDERELLA comes to them.) 
Mother. My darlings, not so loud, —you’ll 
spoil your voices, — 
A sweet, low tone your mother’s heart rejoices. 
(Very sharply to Cin.) 


Be quick, you minx ! — I ’ll leave you till you’re 
dressed ; 
Think of the Prince, and try to look your best. 
([2xit Motuer. 
I guess I shall, 


Peacoc. Think of the Prince ! 
forsooth ! 
O don’t I long to see that stunning youth ! 
He surely will admire my silky curls ; 
I know he ‘ll pick me out from all the girls. 
Stucup. How very big you feel ! well, we shall see ; 
I"m pretty sure he can’t but look at mre. 
Don’t you wish, Cinderella, you could go 
And see the palace and the glittering show? 
Cin. (timidly). © yes, 1 never wished for pleas- 
ure more ; 





Could n’t I go and stand behind the door? 


Stucup. Silence, you creature! Go to your 
cinders, do, — 

For that ’s the only place that ’s fit for you. — 

Sister, I’m ready, put your cloak right on. 


Bring us the lantern, jade, and call for John. 


Sceng II. —Cinpere.ra alone in the kitchen 
crying by the fire. 
Cin. What shall1 do? O cruel, cruel fate ! 

How shall I bear my life amid such hate? 

I’ve tried to kill myself, — but then it hurts, 

And so I live and serve these heartless flirts. 

(Cries. 
Gr. Cinderella, why these tears, and why alone? 
Cin. O grandma dear, my sisters are both gone 

To the grand ball! But do sit down awhile, 

I am so lonely, —’t will the time beguile. 

Gr. And do you cry because you can’t go too? 
Cin. Yes, grandma, I’m ashamed to say I do, — 

T know my thoughts are cast on things above me, 

But I ’m forlorn : there ’s no one here to love me. 
Gr. Cheer up, my child! I love you, zhat I do, 

(Aside.) And I "ll be even with those other two. 
Cin. O, thank you, grandma! but you ’re only 

one ; 

And what becomes of me when you are gone? 

Gr. Why, then, my dear, your husband, — he 
will take you, 

And prize you well, and never more forsake you. 
Cin. Ah, grandma, that’s an idle jest, you know! 
Gr. An idle jest, my Cinder? nay, not so! 

Now, would you like to see the ball to-night ? 
Cin. O gracious ! is it true I hear aright? 

Go to a ball in these old sooty clo’es, 

Covered with ashes? 

Gr. O no, not in those ! 

(She claps her hands. Cinperewwa’s rags drop 

off, and she is in a beautiful dress.) 

What és this! J all dressed in purest 
white ! 

Pearls in my hair, — O mercy! what a sight ! 

Such lovely rustling to my silken skirt ! — 

Why, where ’s my cinders, grandma, and the dirt! 


Enter GRANDMOTHER.) 


Cin. 
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Gr. Gone, with your care and trouble for to- 
night, 
Go, — dance, and let your lovely face be bright. 
Cin. But how shall I the muddy crossings pass? 
For, only look, my slippers are of glass ! 
Gr. Fetch me a pumpkin, Cinder, and some fats. 
(CINDERELLA brings a pumpkin and some rats. 
GRANDMOTHER claps her hands, and they are 
changed toa carriage and footmen.) 
Here is your carriage ; and thes¢ powdered brats 
Will safe conduct you to the palace gate, 
And. wait to bring you home in queenly state. 
But, grandchild, this remember, — mid your fun, 
When midnight strikes, you must be sure to run, — 
Run for your life! Now, bear this well in mind, 
Or else yourself in rags again you’ll find. 


Scene lll. The dall-room. Dancing and music. 
The Prince stands apart. 
King. Why don’t you dance, my boy? you 
look quite bored. - 
Prince. And so | am, dear dad, upon my word. 
Parties are very slow, I really think ; — 
I guess I'll go down stairs, and take a drink. 
(Enter CINDERELLA.) 
Good heavens! there ’s a girl I have n’t seen ; 
Venus herself! why, she’s a very queen ! 
What graceful manners, and what eyes of fire ! 
What is her name? I really must inquire ! 
(Bowing to Cin.) 
Madam, your most obedient, — I can’t wait 
To ask your leave, and be led up in state, — 
I am Prince Rupert. Won't you take a turn? 
(They dance.) 
Are you fatigued? (Aside.) Her cheeks begin 
to burn ! 
(Aloud.) Shall I get you some oysters, or an ice? 
Cin, Ono, 1 thank you, sir. (Gazes about.) 
O, ain’t it nice ! 
Prince. What is it, madam, you are pleased to 
praise ? 
My palace-walls are honored by your gaze. 
Cin. O, sir, it’s all enchanting, every way ! 
I never dreamed of anything so gay. 
Prince (aside). Sweet verdancy ! 
Perhaps you ’ve just come out. 
I think I have n’t seen you much about. 
Cin. Yes, sir, 1’m almost always in, —you’re 
right ; 
Indeed, I little thought to come to-night. 
Prince. Sweet princess, surely you came not 
alone! 
Which of these ladies is your chaperon ? 
Cin. If you please, sir, I don’t know what you 
said. 
I am no princess, but a poor young maid. 
Prince (aside). Poor, with that dress, when 
gold’s so very high? 
1 guess her poverty ’s all in my eye. 


(Aloud) 
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Madam, I see you choose to act a part, 
And even know the art of Aiding art. 
1 won't intrade upon you. Let us walk. 
(They promenade.) 
Do you like dancing or prefer to talk? 
Cin, Whichever suits you best ; I feel so gay, 
Nothing can take mY happiness away. 
I always heard the world was very vile, 
But, sir, I think it’s charming! How you smile ! 
Prince. O, pray go on! I love to hear you 
speak ! 
Peacoc. Who is that creature? Ha’n’t she got 
the cheek ! 
Stucup. She looks like— 
cannot be ! 
O, if Prince Rupert would but look at me ! 
Peacoc. At you, indeed! I hate these stupid 
balls! 
Cin. Do you live always in these lovely halls? 
Prince (shrugs his shoulders), Why, yes, this 
palace zs where I hang out ; 
But half the time I like to roam about. 
But does this tinsel and this glittering show 
Really, my princess, please your fancy so? 
Cin. O Prince, how can you doubt of my de- 
light? 


I never saw so beautiful a sight ! 


But of course it 


(12 o'clock strikes.) 
Mercy ! the clock ! 

(She appears suddenly in rags, and runs out.) 
Prince. Where is she? Robert! John! 
Servant. What would your Highness? 
Prince. Where’s that fairy gone? 

Servant. 1 saw no fairy ; — tripping through 
the hall, 
A ragged beggar-girl just ran, — that’s all. 
Prince. A beggar-girl? you stupid! 
the gate! 
Let no one pass! 
Servant. 


Watch 


I reckon you ’re too late. 


ACT II. 


Scene I. The kitchen. CinveRELLa, waiting 
upon the sisters and their mother at breakfast. 

Peacoc. (sharply). Some buckwheats ! hot ones! 
Stucup. Don’t be in a huff! 

I think the ball has made you cross enough. 
Mother. Peace, peace! dear daughters! tell 

me, once for all — 

Some coffee, jade ! — how did you hike the ball? 
Peacoc. Aslim affair, though very well attended! 
Mother. How did you find the Prince? 
Stucup. The Prince is splendid ! 

What eyes! he looks as haughty as a king, 

And dances so, — in fact, he ‘s quite the thing! 
Cin. Did you dance with him? 

Stucup. Not exactly, — no, — 

But then I think he was just going to — 

Peacoc. Q, what agirl! you know that’s all a lie. 
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But now he really once did catch sy eye. 
And who knows what may happen, after all, 
If ever there should be another ball ? 
Mother. Who knows, indeed, my wise and 
thoughtful daughter, 
If you conduct yourself just as you oughter? 
But, children, who was that, that young upstart 
With whom the Prince conversed so much apart ? 
Peacoc. That’s just the question I can’t answer, 
mother, 
But I declare she was an awful bother ! 
It ’s true, she had a very handsome face, 
And then she moved and danced with so much 
grace ! 
Stucup. The hussy! how I hate her! a spoil- 
sport ! 
What business had she coming so to court? 

Cin. O, how /’d like to see her if I could! 

Mother. You'd like to see her! yes, I guess 

you would ! 
Cheer up, my children, Rupert ’s very young, 
And charmed by every silly siren’s tongue. — 
Why, here comes John, and brings a note. (Znter 
servant with a note) The dickens! 
It’s from the Prince ; my children, the plot thickens ! 
We’re all invited to another ball. 
O, ain’t it jolly !— well, I see it all, 
The thought of me — 
Stucup. I never, I declare ! 
Sister, you ’re really more than I can bear ; 
1 know he thought of me ! 

Mother. Well, ’t is no matter ; 
No doubt he thought of both ; but cease this clatter. 
You ’d better go up stairs and clean your gloves ;— 
And don’t spoil your complexions ; — go, my loves. 
And, Cinderella, clear these things away, 

And sweep the room, and don’t you stop to play. 


Peacoc. 


Scene II. —CinpDERELLA alone in the. kitchen 
as before. 


Well, so they’re gone! 
dies out quite, 
For I can’t hope to go another night. 
O, well! perhaps it's just as well I shouldn’t, 
For I could not forget that prince, — I could n’t! 
O silly goose! O foolish Cinderella! 
Think of your cinders and your dusty cellar! 


Cin. My last hope 


(Enter GRANDMOTHER.) 


Well, grandchild, what’s all this? 
I’m such a goose ! 

Gr. Get ready, Cinder ! you ’ve no time to lose ! 

Cin. O gracious! what! and can I really go 
And dance again ! and is it truly so? 

Gr. Ofcourse you can, you silly, foolish child ! 
Why, I declare, your eyes they look quite wild! 
You are no kindred to this cross old mother. 
Yours was a countess, — yes, my dear, no other. 
She died ; your father sought a wife again, 

And got inveigled in this woman’s train, 


Gr. 
Cin. 
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And now you serve, and ‘hey command. Look out ! 
Some day the tables yet may turn about. 

Cin. Why, 1’m delighted, grandma! Anyh 
I need n’t be afraid of princes now. 

Gr. Princes, indeed! but look out, Cinderella ! 
Don’t let your mind dwell too much on that fellow. 
He’s well enough ; but srinces grow on trees, 
While princely Aearts one very seldom sees. 

But where ’s a pumpkin? and the rats, my dear ! 
We must n’t stop to chatter longer here. 





(CINDERELLA brings pumpkin, rats, &c. They 
change as before, and Cinderella's dress also.) 


Farewell, my dear! go, have a jolly time, 
But don’t forget the fatal midnight chime. 


Scene III. — Badl-room. 


Prince (lounging about). This longed-for time 
has really come at last, 


And where ’s my vision? Can she yet have passed? 
(Enter CINDERELLA.) 


Ah, there she is! (Aastens to her). 
you are here, 
And for this evening I have naught to fear. 
Cin. (casts her eyes at him). 1 don’t exactly, 
sir, know what you mean. 
Prince. Then listen, princess, I’m not what I 
seem, — 
No haughty creature, proud of princely fame, — 
You ’re more to me than crown and royal name. 
Cin. Come, now, my lord, I do not want to 
preach, 
But, if you please, I do not like that speech. 
Prince. Well, 1’ll improve it ; — here on bended 
knee, 
I offer you my realm and sovereignty. 
Cin. Can this be true? What, / a prince’s wife? 
Sir, if you only knew about my life — 
Prince. Your life! you carry it upon your face, — 
A life of loveliness, of ease and grace. 
Cin. Ono! no! no! it’s nothing of the kind, 
It’s very far from that, indeed, you ’II find. 
Prince. Perhaps your father’s failed, — but 
that’s soon told: 
Ill pay up all the bills, —I roll in gold. 
Cin. It’s worse than that — 
Prince. Perhaps you teach a school ; 
I’m proud of that; it shows you are n’t a fool. 
Cin. Worse still — 
Prince. Whatever can be worse, I pray? 
O well, you keep a shop now, I dare say. — 


My princess, 


(12 o'clock strikes, and CINDERELLA runs.) 
Good gracious ! why, she’s gone! she’s run away! 
But here’s her slipper (gazes af if) Now just look 

at that ! 
It makes my royal heart go pit-a-pat ! 
O woman, lovely woman ! why so fair, 
To dazzle me, and then to melt in air? 
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But it’s no vision ! it’s reality ! 
And now I swear to find her out — or die ! 
(Sinks into a chair, overcome with his emotions.) 
[Curtain falls. 
ACT III. 


Scene I.— Street. Enter Town-Crier, ringing 
his bell. 
Crier. Listen, my countrymen and lovers, 
friends ! 
Prince Rupert far and wide his greeting sends. 
Assemble, maidens ! he will ride this day, 
And stop at every house along the way. 
That you should know his purpose is but meet. 
Tremble, ye maids forlorn who have large feet ! 
Prince Rupert has a shoe; his purpose bold 
To find the maid whose foot it fits. Behold! 
That one he’ll choose to be his royal bride, 
Though, save her beauty, she have naught beside. 
(Goes on, ringing his bell.) 


Scene II. — Cinpereiva’s home. 
Stucup. Well, to be sure! I never heard such 
news ! — 
O mother, what ’s the number of my shoes ? 
Peacoc. There’s very little chance for you, I fear, 
For mine ’s the smallest foot you know, my dear. 
Mother. 1'm very anxious, children, I must 
own. 
Here, let me see : why, how your feet have grown ! 
Go get a vice directly, — xow, this minute ! 
And never mind the pain, but press them in it. 
My mind with hopes and fears is crowded sore ! 
Cinderella, wash your face and tend the door. 
(Enter Prince and Courtiers.) 
Prince. 
rude, 
With thoughts of a fair vision I’m pursued. 
Here is the slipper; may I try it on (40 MoTHBR), 
And see if your fair daughter proves the one ! 
Mother. Certainly, sir; you do me very proud. 
Cinderella, jade, your thick shoes clump too loud ; 
Go to the kitchen ; — why do you stay here? 


Ladies, your pardon, do not think me 


(Exit CINDERELLA.) 
Approach, my daughter, there is naught to fear. 


(Pgacocina sits in the chair and the courtier 
tries on the slipper.) 
Mother. Why, yes, I think it fits ; 18 it not so? 
Courtier. Quite well, na’am, I believe, all but 
the toe. 
Mother. O yes, 1 think it does fit very well ; 
You know at times the feet are apt to swell. 
Prince. Pardon me, madam, a/most will not do, 
The slipper must go on all trim and true. 
Mother. 
Stucupetta ; — 
I should n’t wonder if ’t would fit her better. 
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(Stucuretta sits down, and the courtier tries 
it on.) 
Why, that goes on ! my dear, how does it feel ? 

Courtier. It's all right, madam, just except the 

heel. 

Prince. Exactness, madam, must be my excuse, 
If 40¢h your charming daughters I refuse. 
I bid you all a very fair good-day, 

With many thanks to you (dows); but 
stay ! 
I saw with you just now a little maid — 
Mother. O, sir, you mean my servant, — idle 
jade !— 
She is without ; — she isn’t fit to see! 

Prince. No matter! call her in, — leave that to 

me. 


O! ah! 


(CINDERELLA enters and courtesies ; the Prince 
looks at her.) 


(A side.) Why, I believe I recognize those features. 
But can she be a servant to these creatures? 


(Hands her a chair and proceeds to try on the 
slipper himself.) 
Allow me, madam — 
Mother. Sir, your royal hands! 
Prince. Henceforth they are but slaves to her 
commands. 
(Rising.) For, look! how perfectly the shoe slips 
on! 
You ’re found at last, my own, my fairest one ! 
Mother. Really, sir! 
Stucup. She ’s a wicked, false deceiver ! 
It cannot fit her ! no, don’t you believe her ! 
Peacoc. I’ve squeezed my foot until the blood 
runs out, 
And is it all for nothing? (Zo Cin.) Minx, get 
out! 
Prince (sternly). Bow to your princess royal ! 
Henceforth this 
Will be the name your lips will call her, miss ! 
No further insults, jeers, or rude commands, 
For she is now trausferred to other hands. 


(Enter GRANDMOTHER.) 


Gr. Hurrah! all’s right at last! well, I declare, 
I’m glad for one! Long live the royal pair ! 


(Courtiers cry, “ Long live,” &°c.) 


Mother. Well, did you ever, girls! 
Stucup. It makes me wince, 
To see her going with a real live prince. 
Prince (angrily). Hard-hearted sisters ! — 
Cin. O, forgive them, do ! 
Surely, if I can pardon, you can too! 
Gr. She’s right; let scorn and anger have no 
part 
In any corner of your royal heart ; 
Crown all your kindnesses with fitting ends, 
| And say with me (to audience), Heaven bless you 
all, my friends | 





G. H. 
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CHARADE. 
No, 76. 


THE hoary father stood within the shade 
By swaying curtains made, : 
And watched, beside the sparkling foun- 
tain’s flow, 
In sunset’s rosy glow, 
The lovely Zelica bend low her head 
When my frst hotly plead 
To win the shy one to his manly side, 
To be his dark-eyed bride. 
He joyed to see the slender maiden 
yield, 
And still (by folds concealed) 


ILLUSTRATED 


BURIED 





He saw the graceful head droop lower 
down 
Till, like a queenly crown, 
Her golden locks burst from my second’s 
thrall 
In gleaming, rippling fall. 
By floating tresses charmed, he does 
desire 
His old poetic fire, 
That in my whole — the bard’s best offer- 
ing — 
He may their praises sing. 
E£. Stanchfild. 


REBUS.—No. 77. 


CITIES. 


No. 78. 


1. On the little island Atmos, cowards | 


are scarcely to be found. 


2. Those apes there have not yet been 
fed to-day 


3- This coachman will drive nicely, I 
think. 


4. “Mad” is only another word for 


| “ crazy.” 


ENIGMA. 


No 79. 


I am composed of 5 letters. 


My 4, 1, 2, 3, 5 is found adjacent to 
oceans, rivers, and lakes. 

My 4, I, 5 is a personal prenoun. 

My 4, I, 2, § is an article worn by many 
persons, 


My I, 2, 5 is an implement used by the 
farmer. 
My whole is the name of a useful 
animal. 
L. K. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 80. 


Hitty Maginn. 


PUZZLE. 
No. 81. 


My frst is in song, but not in hymn. My seventh is in stone, but not in rock. 

My second is in stitch, but not in seam. | My eigh¢h is in pier, but not in dock. 

My ¢hird is in mound, but not in cave. My xinth is in almond, but not in nut. 

My fourth is in prince, but not in knave. | My éenxth is in house, but not in hut. 

My f/7t/ is in steal, but not in rob. My e/eventh is in cent, but not in dime. 

My sixth is in weep, but not in sob. My whole is the name of a nursery rhyme. 
A. F.D. 


No. 82. 
WORD SQUARE. 


(These words read the same, either across or from the top to the bottom.) 


a 
1. A collection of maps. 4. Sour substances. 


2. An impression. 5. Understanding. 
3. A language. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 83 


BEAUTIFULL 


FEILD 


ANSWERS. 


68. Pilgrimage. 72. Answer by W. H. C., Langdon, N. H.:— 
69. Warlock. First be drew Sive Time, 4 see, 
“ ‘ ‘ Fy nd then he made a far for 7; 
7 "fs worth a hundred cout of arms.” pty thy 
[(Ace imp ell) (maiden in HER) (flower) (is) (W 73. Because it is a Sa/¢ with intent to kill. 
earth) (a hundred) (coats of arms).] 74. Fisher’s Hornpipe. 
71, River. | 75. Altar. 











TEN PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


1. What makes the draft of air in a chimney? 

2. Why do we never see but one side of the 
moon? 

3. What causes an iron basin to float? 

4 How many complete revolutions on its axis 
does the earth make in one year? 

5. Why will a common pump raise water (by 
suction) only thirty-two feet? 

6. What causes dew? 

7. What is the Gulf Stream? 

8. What makes the rainbow? 

9. If you were to descend perpendicularly into 
the earth, say from Chicago, and pass through its 


entire diameter, in what region of the globe would | 


you find yourself on coming out upon the other 
side? 

10. Why does the sun in summer, when it is in 
reality south of us, as seen at noon, appear to rise 
in the northeast and to set in the northwest? 


For answers to the above questions the follow- 
ing prizes are offered to subscribers under seven- 
teen years of age :— 

For the clearest, most concise, and in all re- 
spects most satisfactory set of answers, . $25.00 

For the next best set, . + 20.00 

For the thirdinrank,. . . «. = 15.00 


Answers to be sent in on or before the 15th day | 
of October next. Each competitor should be | 
careful to give. his or her full name, age, and ad- 
dress, 

Members of families in which our magazine is 
taken, and also persons who receive it regularly 
from the news-dealers, come under the head of 
subscribers. 

It will be allowable for competitors to obtain in- 
formation on the subjects proposed, wherever it is 
to be found. But the answers must be given in 
their own language, and not in borrowed terms. 
Let this be distinctly understood. 

Some of the questions may be easily answered ; 
others will require a good deal of thought; and 
one that seems very simple will really, we suspect, 
occasion more blundering than all the rest. Look 
out for it ! 


Tue third prize for compositions of the first class 
was wrongly awarded to William C. White, of Ra- 





cine, whose essay on “ Oxygen” was sent in for 


competition without a full understanding, on his 
part, of the terms of eur offer. This prize is now 
re-awarded to Harriet E. Bagg, of West Spring- 
field, Mass., for the essay entitled “On the River,” 
which appears this month in “Our Young Con- 
tributors.”” 


C. W. Hasxtns offers a solution of the “‘ Trav- 
eller problem in our July Letter Box. He says, 
the traveller “ cannot see Tuesday until the earth 
has made one complete revolution, and he again 
arrives at his starting-point ; then it will be Tues- 
day noon, and he will find the first person who 
can tell him, ‘Sir, *t is Tuesday.” He hopes we 
will publish this “solution,” and at his request 
we do so, — although a little more attention to the 
subject would have shown him that the problem 
was not solved at all. In the first place, it is still 
Monday noon to the traveller. The people of 
Chicago, his supposed starting-point, would cer- 
tainly tell him it was Tuesday noon, but would they 
be the first to tell him so? What would the peo- 
ple of Detroit say? Would it not be Tuesday noon 
to the people of Albany and Buffalo, when he 
passed those places? It is not Tuesday at Chi- 
cago, and Monday a few miles or a few hundred 
miles east of it, at the same time, you know, friend 
Haskins. 

We would here add that this problem is well 
worth all the attention any of our readers may be 
able to give it; and we wait for him or her who 
shall be able to say proudly, “ I have solved it |” 


Mrs. C. Bennett writes from Williamsburg, 
L. Li 

“ Thinking it may interest some of the readers 
of ‘Our Young Folks’ to hear how children who 
occupy apartments in a large city contrive to 
amuse themselves, I give a brief account of what 
ours do about every Saturday. 

“Last Saturday as I was giving our rooms a 
thorough cleansing to be in Sunday trim, in rushed 
my second daughter (there are five of them in all 
beside a son) with, ‘O ma! won’t you lend me an 
old skirt or something? I want to play circus!’ 
Then, seeing me Zook No, — for they spoil every 
article that is used for this purpose, — she went 
on, ‘O do; we are going to have a splendid time, 
and Johnny Brown is going to let me ride his 
wooden horse ; the legs are off, and we set it on 
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the fence that runs round the grass, and I can ride 
him nicely ; and Johnny has given me a ticket for 
nothing, ‘cause I'm going to act!’ whereupon 
the ticket was brought forth, and this was the 


style of it: — 
J. Brown, 


CIRCUS. 
Tickels 3 pins. 
You ‘d better come, it ‘'s Bully. 


“ Of course I laughed heartily at the get-up of the 
ticket ; so my lady walked off with the skirt quite 
satisfied. By the way, pins are their currency, 
and if I expect to find enough to dress myself I 
must hide them; for where there are six little 
ones who want to go to the circus, a paper don’t 
last long. 

“ Well, I had hardly cleared the room when the 
actress returned with a very sober face. ‘ What 
is the trouble now?’ Iasked *O, Johnny want- 
ed us to play in his entry, and Jeannie leaned too 
hard against the door, and it flew open, and Mr, 
Brown’s work-bench was thrown down and all the 
tools scattered, and he won't let us play there any 
more.’ I felt sorry f-r the little ones, but in less 
than five minutes they were off pounding white 
marble to make icing for their mud cakes, as con- 
tented as if they never had been snubbed. 

** Beside the above, they hold anniversary meet- 
ings as often as once a week through the summer; 
they also keep a candy-store, make pin-wheels and 
paper wreaths for sale, — all which I will describe 
if it is agreeable.” 


How many nice, interesting letters (would we 
could print one half of them even !) are constantly 
coming to us from our very large family of read- 
ers! They are generally addressed to the editors ; 
but how is it, dear friends, —are you not often 
aware of something closer and more kindly than 
the mere impersonal relation which is supposed to 
exist b the cond s of a magazine and 
their unknown correspondents? We frankly con- 
fess that it is hard for us to keep within the edi- 
torial shell, even in dealing with that nameless in- 
dividual, “ A constant Reader” or “ An old Sub- 
scriber.” A thrill of sympathy is sure to surprise 
us at the first word of honest hope or confidence 
or gay good nature that comes to us in anybody’s 
letter. A fresh picture of our correspondent im- 
mediately rises before us; and “James” or 
“ Jane”’ is no longer a shadowy abstraction, but 
a brave, earnest boy or a loving, light-hearted 
girl, whose eyes seem almost to be looking into 
ours as we read their simple questions or con- 
fessions. Often we get charming glimpses of the 
lives and characters of the writers through these 
little loop-holes of letters. From that time we 
rejoice in the good that happens to them, and if 
calamity befalls them we feel that we have met 
with a personal bereavement. 





Our Letter Box. 
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Somehow it has been our fortune lately to hear 
oftener sad than happy news of our letter-writing 
young friends. Last month we gave in these col- 
umns an extract from a pleasant note written by C. 
T. H. of East St. Johnsbury, Vt. The magazine 
had scarcely reached its subscribers when there 
came a letter from his family apprising us of his 
sudden death. “One of the last things he did was 
to write you the lines you have inserted in the 
August number.” He was a truthful, earnest, 
cheerful, and hopeful boy, — rich, therefore, in 
those things which death cannot take away. 

It was only the month before that a very similar 
circumstance occurred in our editorial experience, 
as the following extract shows, which we trust the 
writer will pardon us for printing here. The let- 
ter is from Haverhill, Mass. : — 

“T have been looking over the magazine for 
July with tear-dimmed eyes for one who always 
watched and counted the days for its coming, and 
read it with ever new delight. I see an answer 
to ‘Herbert’s’ question about the couplet, ‘Old 
roads,’ &c. I thank you for his sake 
precious Herbert has gone. . . . . He was drowned 
while bathing in the Merrimack river in company 
with some of his classmates of the senior class 
in our High Sch-ol. ‘The class and school are in 
deep affliction ; for they leaned on him a great 
deal for the coming exhibition, and delighted to 
award to him the leading place. 
written to acknowledge your kindness, and to 
gratify my own feelings, and have felt I must be 
brief, though my heart is full.” 

We are not ashamed to confess that such things 
as these awaken in us some very sensitive chords 
which vibrate strongly in sympathy with the friends 
of our young friends. Life is not all unmixed de- 
light, and why should not its darker shadows now 
and then fall amid the bright gleams which chase 
each other through our Letter Box? 


Carrie B. H. thinks our magazine delightful, 
and her governess quite the reverse. “ The last 
time I got it I ran to the study, and hopped up 
and down, and told Rob (my dear crippled broth- 
er) it had come! ‘What?’ said he. ‘O,’ said 
I, ‘the jolliest magazine in —’ but before I could 
say any more a hand was laid on my shoulder, 
and a stern voice said, ‘Miss H——, I am as- 
tounded! where is your sense of propriety? I 
never heard of anything so awful! You cannot 
see your book for a month.’ I told her I was 
sorry, and would try to do better. I don’t think 
I shall, though.” And Carrie confesses she was 
‘*mad.” Dear Carrie, we are sorry for that; and 
we are very sorry that our magazine should cause 
a misunderstanding b you and your govern- 
ess. Since she zs your governéss you should re- 
spect and obey her; and if it shocks her sense 
of propriety to have you hop up and down and call 
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ours the “‘jolliest” magazine, we beg of you not 
to do it. 

Yes, you may write again. Are you quite seri- 
ous in what you say about your little brother? 


Charles S. Cummings, of Shelburne, N. H., 
thinks the answer to Uncle Dick’s riddle in our 
last Letter Box is “Steam.” A pretty good guess, 
Charles, yet we wait for a better one. 


H. B. Cuyler, of Savannah, William Hunt, Fr., 
of Philadelphia, and “‘ many others.” — Your pe- 
tition shall be heeded. We are already making 
arrangements for a serial which we are confident 
will please all our next year’s readers. 


Etta H. —Your little poems are good, but not 
quite good enough. Only practice can give the 
necessary freshness and fluency to your style. 


A. E. B. Will the author of “‘ The Wonderful 
Party” give us her age and address? 


Wm. T. G., of Chelsea, Mass., writes: “1 
noticed a curious error in Lizzie Sheldon’s com- 
position. Init she speaks of certain ‘ Little brown, 
speckled’ robin’s eggs. A speckled robin’s egg! 
Either Lizzie or the ‘robin’ made a singular mis- 
take. If Miss Sheldon ever saw a robin’s egg of 
any other color than greenish blue, she witnessed 
a sight which was never vouchsafed any of our 
naturalists. To quote Dennis O’Mailly, ‘ That 
robin must have been a sparrow.’ ”” 

And he adds, by way of postscript: ‘‘ Permit 
me to say that ‘ Dat ar Bill’ is the most natural 
story of ‘contraband’ life which I ever read.” 


For the entertainment of those who are inter- 
ested in i itions we here give 
place to 


THE PUZZLE BOUQUET. 


Miranda the wondrous does wonderful things 

Without wand of magician or elfin wings : 

She brought me to-day the rarest Louquet, 

Though she plucked it, she said, of flowers by the 
way. 

I caught the sprite’s look when the nosegay I 
took, 

As ’t would say, ‘* You like study, — here ’s Na- 
ture’s own book.” 

“ Like study? O yes!” and I turned it about : 

Sphinx and CEdipus! who could its meaning 
make out? 

For there a vive sot sat, all purple and yellow ; 

Then Webster with ire pricked me, mischievous 
fellow ! 

A bull and a dee both nodded at me, 

And /i/ty more with them, mghi pleasant to see ; 
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An ape reached over and tickled an ear 

That joined a Greek consonant standing quite 
near. 

A sky, shoe, and uncle came full into view 

Near a bright mew style beaver all glistening with 
dew. 

And, peeping through them, gleamed a sofe and 
tin gem ; 

While some mice mixed with /oam rested all on 
one stem. 

One sprig bore up fearls, a road, and a die ; 

A sharp reef and an insect bobbed gayly near by ; 

In the midst, sweet and modest (some others were 
brighter), 

A poet looked forth with a Jries¢ and a smiter ; 

And a doat and an angel, with harm in the way, 

Completed the group of this funny bouquet. 

And still I turned it, — examined it well ; 

It was queer to the sight, but ’t was pleasant to 
smell. 

I wondered what ’t was, — whence its sweet ex- 
halation ; 

And, turning to Mira, I asked explanation. 

“O,” said she, “when I gathered the posies, I 
tripped, 

And their names, by the jostle, were shaken, and 
slipped 

Into these transpositions. Then the Genius of 
Letters, 

In a humorous mood, bound your vision in fetters, 

To see only that which the words would express. 

— There, so much I ’ve told you; now can you 
not guess 

All the rest?” 

I felt blank, was about to say “ No,” 

When I saw the vile sot into violets grow ; 

And Weédster with ire was a bit of sweetbrier ; 

The dull, bee and J, a fairy dluebell ; 

And the age was a fea, one might know. 

From Greek gsi and an ear shot the pointed 
spirea ; 

While sweet Aoneysuck/es their blossoms upreared 

On the spray where the sky, shoe, and uncle ap- 
peared. 

From the deaver, NV. S., gay verbenas were seen ; 

From the note and tin gem, mignonette fresh and 
green ; 

From the mice and the loam, camomile soft as 
foam ; 

And from sear/s, road, and die, in unison stooping, 

A fair ladies’ ear-drop was gracefully drooping. 

Where the sharf reef and insect were bobbing 
together 

There gayly hung over a fine grincess’ feather. 

Poe, Eli, and Thor— the bard, priest, and smiter — 

Changed to Aeliotrope fragrant, though others 
were brighter. 

Where the d0a¢ was and angel, with harm always 
by, 

A pretty globe-amaranth gladdened the eye. 
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Then I blest the good Mira, and wished all girls 
and boys 

Bouquets that would bring them such puzzles and 
a, 
, Fay Zell. 


HERE comes another welcome letter from over 
the sea. This, too, is from Frankfort-on-the- 
Main: “I have just received the July number of 
dear old *Young Folks’ (which I always read 
after my little sister has finished with it), and I 
cannot tell you how glad I am to see the new 
department entitled ‘Our Young Contributors,’ 
for I think it is a good plan to publish the prize 
essays of those dear boys and girls who took such 
pains to compose something good enough for 
‘Our Young Folks.’ I should like to be a con- 
tributor, but, as the French say, ‘]’esprit me 
manque’; so I content myself with reading the 
articles of my more clever little compatriots, — 
for Iam proud to say that I was born under the 
star-spangled banner, and am a thorough American 
from ‘ top to toe.’ 

“Do enlarge the magazine, and publish more 
of those nice little letters from your young corre- 
spondents, for they make the Letter Box so wel- 
come! I think your magazine is as near perfect 
as it can be. A friend of mine, a Russian,’ is 
going to subscribe for it when he goes back to 
Moscow, and give it to his boys as a present. 
Please drop me a line in the Letter Box, and 


thereby delight an unknown 
“ Friend.” 


Dear “ Younc Forxs,’’—those of you who 
enjoy playing poet, according to the game called 
** Oracles,” descnbed in a recent number of your 
magazine, will, I am sure, find sport in a similar 
one, played as follows :— 

Let each player be provided with paper, on 
which he or she must write a line of original verse. 
This done, let each one pass his to the next in the 
circle, who reads it (not aloud), and writes a second, 
giving what turn he chooses to the idea conveyed 
to him by the first. Pass on the papers and let 
each write a third line, rhyming to the first. Pass 
again, and let a fourth be written, rhyming to the 
second, and so on until each paper has made the 
entire circuit, when all are to be read aloud. 

In the specimens given below, the circle con- 
sisting of four only ; the papers were foided down 
between the fourth and fifth lines, so that the 
writer of the first could not see what had come 
of st until ail was complete. 

Here ave the results of a first experiment : — 


No. 1. 


Hear the loud clangor of the booming bells, 
The brass-lipped cannon's tongue ; 

Now see that each dearly his own life sells, 
Wide be our banners flung ! 
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How terribly they shake the listening night, 
And rend the affrighted ear ! 

They must have somehow now got up a fight. 
I ’ll hurry to the rear. 


No. 2. 


A knight stood by his true love’s side, — 
A lady fair was she. 

** Alas!” he cried, ‘‘ my shoe ’s untied: 
Wilt tie it, love, for me?” 


Then cried she to her lover, 
*O, go not till the morn ! 

Thy shoes tie over, thou faithless rover, 
And darn thy stockings torn.” 


No. 3. 
A blue-eyed maid is Mary Jane, 
And she tosses her head as she trips along ; 
Just as our filly does with her mane, — 
She tosses her hair, and its golden rain 
Comes into my present song. 


O, Mary Jane is blithe and bonny, 
And gayly she strikes up a song ; 

A lucky lad is her jocund Johnny, 

But when he owns her and her hair so bonny, 
He 'Ill find it a brown chignon. 


No. 4 
O, where is my Bobby, so bold and so true? 
Alack-a-day, my heart is weary ! 
His air was so nobby, his eyes were so blue ! 
Come back, come back, my own true deary ! 


O, thy Bobby so true has gone off with a Jew, 
Alack-a-day, all hope is over! 
He ’s a regular “do,” and a gambolier, too, 


Alack, alack! my faithless lover | 
ALR. 


Tue earliest answers to puzzles in the August 
number are credited to Fritz Hazel, of Cleveland, 
O.; Price Collier, of Chicago; Etta Hardy, of 
“Stony Lonesome"’; Hattie A. McLean, of East 
Boston ; ‘‘ Delta Upsilon,” of New Milford, Pa. ; 
and Clarence O. Arey, of Whitewater, Wis. 

W.H C, of Langdon, N. H., is the only per- 
son who has given the right answer to No. 73, and 
he has improved upon it, —thus: “ Because it is 
a Salt with intent to kill (with a hint of far and 
feathers)."” The answer has in every other case 
been “ A Fowl Murder,” which, however, is good 
enough to be nght. 


E. E., of Milwaukie, Wis., wishes to know how 
he can learn to make and stock an aquarium. 
“The Family Aquarium,” published by Dick and 
Fitzgerald, N. Y., gives all necessary information 
on the subject. Shirley Hibberd's ‘' Book of the 
Aquarium” (published in London) 1s a more 
thorough treatise, but it 1s more expensive and 
not so easily obtained. 
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